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| fore, necessary that the student, ambitious to attain 


the intellect with which it is a communication 
must be adapted. 

A thorough belief in the truth of this hypothesis 
opens a wide field to the artist, aetor, musician, and 
poet for that species of imitation in which servility 
and plagiarism are not component parts. Why do 
the arts commence, progress, and ripen together, 
but that the analogies they each furnish to the 
other open the path wider for all? — It is, there- 





excellence in any, should pay sufficient attention | 
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plishing. He is but using a variety of materials, 
and operating on the intellect through the medium 
of an additional organ. ‘The painter appeals to the 
intelligence through the eye alone: the actor has 
to satisfy the eye and ear, But the laws that coa- 
trol them both are but the variations of a common 
principle. It were, we think, an impossibility for 
a painter to have seen the elder Kean act without 
having acquired a wider view of the practicabilities 
of his own art. He would have said, “to be equal 
to that actor, as a painter 1 must do more than I 


to all the rest, in order to avail himself of the | have yet done.” 


facilities they afford to advance in his own. 
There are few painters who have not suspicion 
that the laws of counterpoint in harmony and the 


| various scales of interval in melody afford the best | suit? 
| means of arriving at principle in colour, chiaro oscuro, 


|and even composition; yet are there none among 
them who have gone deeply into the analogies of 
the two arts in these particulars. Field has written 
a book on the subject, yet is his musical lore so 


‘much of a smattering, that he does not seem to 


THE ANALOGIES OF THE ARTS. 
In a work that enterprizes to treat upon the topics 
enumerated in our title, there can be no undertaking | 
‘more interesting to its class of readers, than that | 


| suspect that, as there are as many scales as notes 


in music, so there may be as many seales as hues 
in colour. Low many painters are there who 


never enter a theatre? thus wilfully sacrificing the | 


Let the actor, when contemplating a noble statue 
| or a fine picture, ask himself what part of the ex- 
_cellence before him is adaptable to his own pur- 
He will reply, “ Am I not, when on the 
| stage, ‘the observed of all observers,’ at all times 
| myself a picture; and is it not desirable that, as 
| far as nature has enabled me, I should at all times 
| present in my own person a composition satisfac- 
| tory to look upon? But how may I do this? In 
what does that portion of excellence in the work 
| before me consist, that may be so transferable to 
|my use. Jorm is a property common to both. 
| But my own form has been made for me, and is 
something belonging to myself, over which I have 


of showing how much every one of the very | opportunities it affords for study at the expense of , no absolute control. It is true that there arrange- 


various departments it attempts to embrace de- 
pends upon all the rest fer assistance in its own 
individual branch of study. ‘The discovery of the 
principles upon which the intellect may be, as it 
were, seduced to forgetfulness of the real cares 
and troubles of this work-a-day world, and be 
excited to intense enjoyment by the contemplation 
of matters having their sources in fiction, being, 
however, the acknowledged task of each, it is not 
wonderful that we find some general relationship 
among the variety of means for its fulfilment. 

In analyzing, therefore, the principles on which 

the excellence of any single art is founded, it will 
be’observed that they are generally traceable to 
one common system that rules the whole; and 
that the different perceptive faculties of the human 
,and, though less perfectly, the animal race, are 
excited to pleasurable and painful sensations by 
such a similarity of process, that where the abstruse 
_Baturé of the one art may have rendered the en- 
tanglement of the thread of communication a hope- 
less ‘puazie, the facilities afforded to analysis in 
another will often give strong suspicion, if not solid 
evidence, of its whereabout. 

‘The repeated observations of such results amount 
to all but demonstrative proof that the great system 
of man and nature is regulated by such a simpli- 
city. of method, that all the senses may be domi- 

the same jaws; the apparent difference 

s the superficial thinker existing not in 
iw their effects on the mode of per- 

‘ween ‘conferred upon the sense 

itself, and to which the manner of appeal made to 


a highly intellectual enjoyment, To them it is not 
loss of time; for they may so appropriate the hints 
‘that are to be gathered from even moderately cn- 
: dowed actors, as to make the hours so spent the 
‘most useful of the four and twenty. We have 
‘never yet seen a stage play that has not, in some 
| portion, reminded us of expressed sentiment the 
;most appropriate. It is often, indeed, but glim- 
| merings of the truth; yet are such flashes of intel- 
| ligence the germ that rumination ripens into power, 
| Let the painter go to the theatre, prepared to dis- 
| tinguish the wheat from the chaff, without indulg- 
| ing in so much veneration for any actor as to take 


determination to watch for his own advantage, his 
time, while he is deriving that sort of relaxation 
that renews energy, is not the less usefully occu- 
| pied in accumulating observations suggestive of 
advantages for the pursuit to which he is devoted. 
He may there detect accidental combinations that 
will serve as bases for future and move severe cogi- 
tation. He may there find colour so to harmonize 
by chance approximation, as to afford delight at 
the time, enrich recollection, and establish judg- 
ment by that sort of precedent that is equivalent 
to successful experiment. He may do even more 
than this. He may watch the effects of declama- 
tion on the faculties of his audience, and attempt 
so to analyze the art of the actor, that he may 
trace out principles that will fortify or defeat his 
received nation of chiarv osc: ro in a picture from 
analogies furnished by cne who is endeavouring to 
do the same thing he is himself desirous of accom- 





anything he does on trust; and, if assisted by a 


; ments of draperies and colours that may do some- 
thing to advare.ge my good points, and disguise 
those that are less sufficient. What else? Com- 
position. Here I have more in my own power, 
\It is asserted that tleve is a harmony belonging to 
arrangement of lines, upon which the eye of a 
spectator find a satisfaction in dwelling. I have 
heard it said that John Kemble possessed this 
fuculty of so composing the lines of his personal 
arrangement, that even artists were delighted to 
look upon him in repose, as suggesting matter for 
their study. This is an excellence that may not 
be slighted. But I have only power over my own 
person; the picture, as a whole, is for the stage- 
manager, and it is to him a difficulty not easily to 
be overcome. The canvass presents but one view 
of a composition, while the stage is a distinct pic- 
ture for every individual of the audience, and can- 
not choose, but differ in excellence as a work of 
art. ‘The point of sight is changing as you view 
it from different sides of the house; and the hori- 
zontal line is unreasonably high in the gallery, 
and unreasonably low in the pit. Stage composi- 
tion, then, as a whole, must have some adaptation 
peculiar to itself; and having the advantage of 
motion, its chance of excellence will arise from 
the dignity of appearance and the avoidance of 
repetition or consecutiveness in the attitudes of 
the individuals on it, Then Jet me study attitude 
ae an iadividual, 
For this a statue is more understandable, as a 
lesson, than even a painting. But here is some- 
thing remarkable to begin with; these antique 
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statues scarcely turn out their toes at all. It is 
quite clear they never learned to dance as we do. 
Yet there is no deficiency of grace or dignity. 
They are, in truth, remarkable for both one and 
the other, Did Macbeth learn to dance? or Corio- 
lanus? or Othello? or Brutus? No. Then what 
is the firmest, noblest standing for aman? It is 
quite clear that the firmest support would be 
that at right angles with his greatest breadth; 
then must the turning out the toes. beyond a cer- 
tain angle be less firm as a position than that of 
the antique. ‘This right angle precept of the 
dancing-master is, then, an unnatural convention- 
ality, and shall have no share in my next Macbeth 
or Coriolanus. An alteration in the fect of the 
Antinous would injure the sentiment of the figure; 
and cannot be a grace to a living man. All these 
statues, when at rest, stand firm on one leg, with 
the ham well back. There is not one (unless 
intended to represent age, infirmity, or supplica- 
tion) who stands with both legs bent. This is 
remarkable; for our leading tragedian, than whom 
no other has given more pains to study, stands 
frequently with both legs bent; and there are 
many imitate him. He is clearly wrong; for bend 
the supporting limb of the statue before me, or 
poise the trunk at rest equally on both, and a loss 
of dignity to the whole figure would certainly 
follow. The standing firm on one leg, with the 
other bent, gives variety in the general balance 
of the figure; the shoulder on that side is lower, 
and there is a general unconstrained {freedom that 
accompanies the slight but graceful curve of the 
whole person, which satisfies the eye. Then the 
arm hangs by the side, not resting against the 
front of the person. This appears to arise from 
the shoulders being thrown well back; and the 
chest, not the abdomen, being full and prominent. 
How many of our actors neglect this! In faith 
there is much to be learned from the antique by 
an actor. Now, let me return to the pictures; and 
here is something that is immediately transferable to 
my use—colour, I may take away at once the dress 
of the principal figure, and use it for any character 
it may suit. But let me first inquire whether there 
is not some reason for its success where it is, that 
would ¢ause the artist to make some changes 
under other surrounding circumstances, Yet with 
surrounding circumstances I have, as I observed 
before, but little control; I will, therefore, confine 
my examination to the costume itself. It seems 
likely that the artist’s reasons for the arrange- 
ment of colour in that dress might, if I could 
discover them, be applicable to other dresses and 
other colours. The excellence I like most is that 
it distinguishes and separates the figure that wears 
it from those around, and produces it completely, 
sis & whole in itself. How is this accomplished? 
Thereis no great brilliancy obtained from variety in 
colours ;—indeed it has but one principle colour, 
which the rest seem rather to have been selected 
to assist, than to dispute with in effect. That 
principal colour is somehow connected throughout 
the entire dress; it is, as it were, the dominant of 
akey; and makes its harmonies consistent. By 
the bye, I have heard among artists the term 
breadth, of which I could never before comprehend 
the meaning. It must be this quality of breadth 
that gives the dress a consequence; and the 
quality may be used universally in any dress or 
golour. Is it not also a quality useable in acting? 
This is a matter for future and deep consideration; 
for it may be this quality that gives tone and con- 
sistence to a character, connects detail and controls 





the desire that is so common among us to do all 
we are able in every part without inquiring whe- 
ther the character gains or looses, as a whole, by 
the labour. 

There are other properties belonging to compo- 
sition more difficult to come at. The world will 
often hit upon analogies of which the artist is not 
himself cognizant. That composition in painting 
and in the drama are connected, may be surmised 
by the fact, that painting is often reproached with 
the relationship. But, as actors of eminence have 
always affected to go to nature for their model, such 
a reproach, applied to a picture,is at the same time 
an aspersion on the drama generally. The picture 
beyond, for instance, is said to be dramatic. Why? 
There is certainly something strained in the atti- 
tude of many of the figures, as if they were not 
satisfied by merely feeling the sentiment intended 
to be expressed, but were anxious that the spec- 
tator should take an account of the amount of it. 
It is an endeavour to tell more than the truth; to 
raise an impression on the audience greater than 
the action would in reality suggest. This is not 
artistically dramatic. It is not necessary in any 
first class dramatic hero. It is not a true repre- 
sentation of the finest passages of a high-classed 
dramatic personation; but is rather an attempt to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Thus, Mr. 
Macready’s personation of Macbeth, throughout 
the scene of the murder, is full of natural horror 
that it is not in the power of an actor to over- 
execute. He may fail to reach his aim, but he 
cannot go beyond it. But, when there is an 
attempt to attach the same amount of execution to 
Byron’s meretricious nondescript, Werner, who is 
simply going to pick a pocket, we feel that the 
actor wants to elevate a commonplace robbery 
into a position it has no claim to fill, for the single 
purpose of exhibiting his own powers, and he fails. 
It is not natural but dramatic, and is the sort of 
dramatic which is so often alluded to in pictures to 
the reproach of both arts. I believe, after all, 
that first-rate excellence in acting and in painting, 
are almost the same in their quality and produc- 
tion. But let me return to the first picture. Can 
{ get nothing more from it? All I have yet 
obtained is imitation, not analogy. May not the 
effect of that picture, as a whole, be shown to have 
relationship, in its means for operating on the minds 
of those who look at it, with such as are used by an 
actor for fixing the attention of his audience. May 
it not suggest such a course of study as shall give 
a beginning, progress, and completion to a cha- 
racter that shall not only so individualize it as that 
it shall surpass all the rest in the play, but even 
gain brilliancy and power from itself. Is there not a 
means by which those parts requiring prominence 
may be assisted, by the adaptation of the parts 
about them, to gain the appearance of additional 
force in their execution. There is no doubt that 
a fine work of art, in any7department whatever, 
presents an infinity of suggestions that may be so 
utilized. Neither is there any doubt that the sue- 
cessful artist has at all periods, does at present, 
and will for ever continue to adapt such analogies 
to his own particular pursuit. 

The poet, if there exists a sample of the race, 
will feel something indignant, that any other art 
should be esteemed sufficient to assist him in a 
task that he believes nothing else but inspiration 
can assist him to execute. A very great deal of 
what is called poetry requires, not merely inspira- 
tion in the writer to produce, but also some simi- 


larly irresponsible faculty in the reader to receive. 





We believe the first of these endowments has been 
more liberally bestowed than the ‘second,’ ahd 
there being more poets than readers, the class of 
production is at a discoint. Dramatic poétry 
has been long in the position of’ architecture, 
a@ mere matter of precedent. The best of our 
period are professed imitators of those of the 
Elizabethan era; and Shakspeare being beyond 
even their ‘ambition, Ben Johnson has been their 
model. The world has chosen to accept quaint- 
ness and obsolete transposition for originality, 
because the source had been forgotten, and was, 
in truth, unworthy the pains necessary for its 
examination. ‘The dramatic poet of Great Britain 
having also been an actor, could not choose but 
refer to the analogies that must continually offer 
themselves in the study of his art; and it may be 
reasonably assumed that, as his knowledge of 
stage business has not damaged his poetry, it has 
done it some service. The manner of a man’s 
existence, which is, in truth, his education, far 
more than gfimmar schools or university founda- 
tions, may not be considered to be an ingredient 
in his composition that does not operate one way 
or another. Whatever may be said of Shak - 
speare as an actor, we have no doubt that he’ was 
a good reader. The music of his lines éould only 
be accomplished by one that could recite them. 
This quality is evident throughout the works of 
our great poet. There is observable throughoat 
a thorough perception of the effective in elocutig n 
that may only be possessed by one that can essay 
those effects during composition; ‘ and,“ by” the 
amount of his own execution, assist an estimate of 
their capability when a greater physical ‘enet 
had to deal with them, That Shakspenite Was not | 
great actor may be easily conceived, To be be etn 
anything that requires physical execution 
an entire devotion to it alone, and ait ehdhusiagn 
amounting to prejudice in the striver’s ‘ebtitinte 'o f 
the distinction conferred by success. To be & £ 
actor is to be exceedingly adapted to ‘a aig 
line of parts. For what line of the dtima does 
Shakspeare seem most fitted? Hamlet, Falsta, 
Macbeth, Master Slender, Romeo, Sir Toby Be 
Othello, or Pompey? For none; the man” , 
could so identify himself with every thin, the wr . 
and was “everything by turns and nothing 1én; 
could not devote sufficient ‘attention’ to, 
character for overconting the mechani fteal’ Tikal 
ties in the way of a complete sehen 3 of lifs 
own intention, But his acquaintanceship 'W ii thie 
stage was not the less advantageous, in & abling 
him to use to the uttermost the capacity of those 
for whom he employed himself “to ‘write; anid 0 
this advantage, at a time when the stage was ‘hot 
so conventional as it is at present, We’ atttibtite 
much of that dramatic excellence that’ is néVér 
found in very large number of plays continially 
emanating from university-taught writers whose 
attempts have the form merely, but not the essénde 
of dramatic composition, How many exaniples 
do we find of such failures, in which iste might 
be suspected a mixture of the intention avowed = 
Byron as an excuse, that the play Was SO 
that it should be impractical for ‘represén ation ion. 
We believe the King of the Commions 
so much of reconstruction to adapt it nee 
that the author lanients’ over its’ ae ac 
regrets that in improving his he fa Bond a 
spoiled his poem. ‘The dramatic 
possibly triumph over thé difficulties fn to he ph 
without great attention to the’ 
by the painter and the actor. “They make toy 
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the combined medium through which his work disappointment; for it rarely happens that in these | he can trust to his own judgment, and neither an 


estimated, as fulfilling the demands it has under- 
taken to accomplish by its very title. A play that 
cannot be acted is an abortion in literature, that 
may only be attributed to ignorance of the task 
he has undertaken, or carelessness in its writer. 
H.C, M. 





MUSICAL APPLAUSE. 


WE were insensibly led into a contemplation of 
this subject from the following little cireumstance 
which occurred to ourselves. Being one evening 
at Drury Lane, when the opera of Loretta was 
being performed, the audience was rather cool— 
nay; something more, we should say frigid, with 
the exception of one individual, who seemed to 
take upon himself the office of leader of applause; 
we give him this title as we suppose he is a neces- 
sary part of the concern —there was the conductor, 
with the baton in hand, leading the band; there 
was the leader of the orchestra, in not quite so 
élevated a position as he used to be; we really 
could not see what part he performed beyond that 
of first fiddle; and there was our friend, the leader 
of applause. We should have thought nothing in 
Lp eviegnah of this theatrical arrangement, but from 
thé following circumstance—Madame Bishop had 
fitiished an air; this leader instantly began with 
‘Both hands banging together like cymbals—anon, 
he _ Pansed to see what effect this had on the 
’ At first, there was not much response; 
he began again —louder still—then paused —then, 
again, until.in the most skilful manner, he pro- 
nounced the word encore, this was repeated by a 
few; sical the infection was caught, and as 


orl turned to his next neighbour, and enid, 
tather audibly, “She like’s to be encored in the 
ee The words fell upon our cars. At the 
a, however, our attention was occupied with 

At length the opera was over, 


sentation. 
the Applause was skilfully conducted. Again the 


5 i and a@ solitary bouquet fell at her 
feet. We thought then of the words, and muttered 
to ourselves, perhaps she likes this too. We wended 
our way. home, and began to meditate upon the 


eiabe ik ites to be encored in 2 thie song.” So then 
thought ¥ we. In matters musical, it is not the will 
he audience, that.commands an encore, or their 


eu nusiasm which prompts the flinging of a bouquet, 


but t because the singer likes it. 
potentate, the wish is a command. 
goes forth, sic volo, sic jubeo, and a ready acquies- 


Like an eastern 


cence is gained, . To such a state has the claqueur | 


aystem arrived, that a few, nay, one individual who 
pig understands his business, carries the 


day against the apathy of the audience; for in| 
most cases, there is , merely. a negative resist~ 





Chere. is something contemptible in this method 
of, forcing... on, the, audience, what usually the | 
not wish, nor care for, nay, 


The mandate | 


into a false position. There is more knowledge 
conse(juently more discrimination. 


master has been abroad even in artistic matters; 


of securing the assistance of a few friends to form 
a nucleus of claqueurs. 

We have cast our thoughts towards the past, in 
order to verify, if possible, our assertion, and we 
cannot call to mind an instance in which forced 
applause has succeeded in giving, either to the 
artist or the art, a position which intrinsic merit 
could not sustain. Our reminiscences of the operas 
produced last season at Drury Lane only confirm 
our views. On the first representation of the 
Fairy Oak, we hardly remember a more vehement 
display of claqneurism—of what avail? It sur- 
vived three days. Don Quixote underwent the 
same process, with the additional aid of the diurnal 
and hebdomadal press; its existence was prolonged 
to nine performances. The Crusaders was rather 
more successful; Maritana still more so. ‘This 
has been the decision of the public, and the fact 
proves that a right estimate was made. Maritana 
was the best, and the others may follow in their 
order. Now, we may ask, of what use is packing 
a house, of making a noise, of disgusting the 
real music-loving portion of the public, by attempt- 
ing to force anything into a false position which it 
cannot sustain? It must be weighed in the balance 
of public opinion, and if found wanting, will be 
put aside, like any other useless lumber. We might 
make quite as home-thrusts at individuals, but we 
have no wish to be personal; our voice is raised 
against the system, and we would urge upon 
managers generally its discontinuance, not only upon 
the ground of the contemptible nature of the pro- 
r | ceeding, about which we might inveigh with most 
virtuous indignation; but we urge it for this simple 
reason, that it is utterly useless. 

The national feeling in favour of musical 
artists is, happily, strong. Our audiences show 
always the disposition to be lenient either to a 
first appearance or a new work; it does not, there- 
fore, require any artificial propping up by em- 
ploying claqueurs to establish an artist, or an 
opera in favour; if either are worth anything the 
public will soon find it out; and this, in spite of 
applause, within or without, claqueurs may bang 
their hands together, the papers may pour forth 
their paragraphs; all is of no avail, the artist or 
the composition must stand or fall on their own 
merits. Never was an opera so bespattered with 
\praise by the press generally as this opera of 
, Loretta; nevertheless it will not survive it, The 
| Bohemian Girl, when it first came out, was looked 
‘upon and written upon somewhat frigidly, it will 
command an audience, when the other is con- 
signed to the tomb of all the Capulets. And by 
whom is this decision made? by that public who 
are not to be deceived by any false glare or 
| glozing; and wha, when left to themselves, in 
general arrive at the truth. 
| The art of music in this respect enjoys a favour 
which. is not accorded to other arts. The written 





The school-| 


and those who seek a reputation at the hands of | 


that public, must rely upon themselves, upon their | it appears somewhat degrading to sue for favour, 
own powers, rather than upon an organised plan | 


mhust be communicated to the public to be fairly | days any inferior article can be foisted permanently | actor or play will receive approbation without 


‘intrinsic merit; but even here the attempt has 
been made though equally without success; it is 
folly, it is infatuation, to continue such a system, 


from which no possible advantage results. To us 


rather than to deserve it, and we confidently 
assert that no one who feels he has it in him 
would wish to stoop thus. If even he fails at first 
he will only be the more impelled to show the 
mind within, until he gains the point of his 
ambition; it is only mediocrity that sues to gain a 
place for which it is not competent. 

How different from the leniency shown to the 
musician is the fate of the painter. 


Go to an 
exhibition, and you will hear more cavelling and 
carping than praise bestowed. A person posted 
opposite a picture seems to think he is placed 
there to find fault; his praise is feint, his excep- 
tions quite overwhelming. The newspaper eritic, 
too, is more prone to censure than praise; he 
thinks he shows a knowledge of his subjects by 
throwing out obscure hints of deficiencies, which 
may be thus mistaken for learning. Besides the 
ordeal is more seyere to a rising artist; he is 
placed in immediate juxta-position with the great 
men of his day, and thus the damning praise of 
the critic has its weight; the defect is pointed out, 
and noted, and the merit is overlooked; but 
even here, after all, every thing finds its level; the 
painting has its price, the daub is valueless, save 
in some broker's shop to be vamped up as occasion 
may offer. 

With music, however, it is far different; there 
is a disposition always to be lenient. <A singer 
may sing out of tune, it matters not; an opera may 
be intrinsically bad, or merely a rechauffe—a thing 
of shreds and patches, carefully or carelessly culled 
—it is listened to, The press seem to aim at nothing 
but fulsome flattery, and thus music is placed in a 
false position; the public seem to think there is 
something mysterious in the art, that the putting 
together so many notes to make out an opera, 
with some wretched verses appended, requires 
some innate capacity not to be shared by the pro- 
fane, and thus are afraid of pronouncing upon it 
themselves at first, they bow with deference to the 
noisy intrusion of claqueurs, and follow the 
example set; they see something in print, it must 
be true, because it is in black and white, although 
it may be written with the endeavour to prove 
black white, or vice versa ; it is only after a time 
they find this to be but a piebald opinion, and 
then, of course, comes the reaction. As, however, 
knowledge advances, it will be discovered that 
music may be merely mechanical, and that 
the most ordinary capacity can, in a short 
time, become acquainted with all the arcana; 
in short, the whole mystery of music-making may 
be as easily acquired as the rule of three. We 
would not by this detract one iota from him who 
can reign supreme, by his powers of imaginatien, 
We have had one Mozart, but who shall count the 
writers of music, their name is legion, 

To return to our subject, it has long been a 
question, whether an encore is ever advanta- 
,geous. The current of the plot is stopped, the 





portion. 
mre ther dispense with, merely to bolster upa play or the actor undergoes a more merciless | other performers are necessarily in awkward pre- 
snort 
t0, 


artificial favouritism; it unfortunately exists 
extent. Our remarks, however, are not 
Against any one individual; but against 
Nike eae ,to. the artis‘, dis- 






ordeal; this, of course, is owing to the fact that, 
the playgoing folk understand what they hear; 
fine writing or fine acting is instantly appreciated, ' 
if we may so say; they speak for themselves, No 


| dicaments, everything seems put out of joint, 
| whilst the encored one, obsequiously bowing, ad- 
vances and warbles out the air again, in liquid 
tones, mellifluously bland; and if we take the 


sand, attended, after, aly with jSrtificial applause is. endurable, where each thinks | subject matter into consideration, it becomes 
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supremely absurb. Calmly viewing the case, can 
anything be more ridiculous than a treble infliction 
of the words “happy heart, oh! happy heart,” and 
“silly heart, oh! silly heart,” however well the 
music may have been sung, happily and sillily 
ringing the changes; however divine or forlorn 
its state may be, yet the 
Loretia witnessed this; and at the finale, when all 
the dvamatis persona had disposed themselves for 
an effeetive tableau, on which the curtain might 
slowly fall, the whole were kept in suspense, 
whilst the singer was called upon to repeat— 
Ab! heart, be hushed and calm, 
Fach beating pulse be still, 
May peace its holy balm 
‘Throughout thy realms instil! 
When fate at length can give 
No blessing prized so high, 
Howe’'er o’erjoyed we live, 
’T were almost bliss to die! 


What the last lines mean is difficult to say, but 
Wwe suppose the audience must have felt something 
was meant, or they never could have insisted on a 
repetition. ‘The claqueurs were uproarious; scarce 
was the curtain down, when the singer was called 
on, and literally overwhelmed with bouqvets. 
Report most unsentimentally adds, that even 
this demonstration was premeditated, that flowers 
were given with unsparing hand, for this coup-de- 
grare, Which now has dwindled to a single floral 
specimen! alas! 

* Quantum mutatus ab fllo—’’ 
So much for the efficacy of claqueurs and bou- 
quets'! 

Independent, however, of this fishing for ap- 
plause, this morbid desire for manufactured noise, 
we may doubt whether, under any circumstances, 
even the audience itself, feels any gratification in 
a repetition; there must always be disappointment, 
the freshness of the first sensation is, of course, 
lost; the very pleasure which ought to arise 
spontaneously, is now sought after, and in this 
excited state, rarely can the expectation be grati- 
fied. Seldom do we remember to have heard an 
encore, without feeling a weariness, the same 
passage which first delighted has lost its charm; 
and though the singer may feel pleased at thus 
being called on to repeat, we would venture an 
opinion, that take the first impression he created with 
that which followed the repetition, and even he 
has gained nothing from the public; but we will 
bring in other aid to our opinion. Sergeant Tal- 
fourd, in his Vucation Rambles, speaks thus of 
encores:—“It seems as if the pleasures of this 
world, even when the intellectual and sensual are 
blended, would never bear attempted repetition 
To enjoy one series of sensations once is all that is 
usually permitted to man. Almost all encores are 
failures, whether of song or situation. The wish 
to hear or experience again ungratified, is better 
than its fulfilment, with the exception, however, of 
scenery, in which nature never did betray the heart 
tha’ loved her.” 

In this opinion we concur, for we have ever 
felt that encores were failures, even though the 
burst of approbation was spontaneous and unani 
mous; but with what feelings can we listen when 
it is known tliat the encore has been produced by 
she premeditated act of a party, when the applause 
is not the reault of appreciation for merit displayed, 
but enforood by the naisy concouras of hands from 
8 Clique of elugueurs, 

C. a. 


first performance of 





AMATEUR ACTING, 
(Cuntinued from page 6.) 


ty our first paper on this subject we dwelt some- 
thing at large upon the quality of distinct utterance, 
as being the starting-point for an amateur actor. 
We may as well, once for all, state that our 
remarks are directed more particularly to tragic 
acting; for we are not quite sure that distinct 
utterance is so absolutely essential in a comedian 
as Farren and Buxton, seem to do very well 
without it. We have seen a notice of our former 
article in another periodical, in which the writer 
has contrived to mistake the term “ first requisite ” 
for highest requisite, and very gravely goes on to 
inform its readers that there are qualities necessary 
to an actor other than that of speaking plain. On 
referring to the article, we find the error in which 
that writer has fallen is one of his own construc- 
tion. Our words are—* The first requisite, and 
that, perhaps, the least attended to (by an amateur) 
is a distinct delivery and carefrl pronunciation.” 
We also stated that “the distinetion between Mr. 
Barnard Gregory, and the generality of amateur 
performers, is confined almost entirely to this 
quality of slow, distinct utterance.” He who 
denies that this peculiarity is remarkable in the 
amateur we speak of has either never seen him 
act or is himself deaf. Perhaps he may, as before, 
have substituted another word for that we used, 
and for a “hinge to hang a doubt upon,” has 
assumed we meant correct instead of distinct. 
Though this would require some ingenuity, for 
almost immediately after we inserted a sp2cimen 
of the vicious mannerisms in pronunciation he 
utters so distinctly. With respect to the aspira- 
tion of the H, when it should not be sounded, we 
again insist that unless elocution has made a por- 
tion of previous education, and the instances in 
which it has make rather the exceptions than the rule, 
the young amateur is compelled to take so much 
breath into the lung in his early attempts to be 
intense, that- the endeavour to be loud exposes 
him to mistakes which would not occur in common 
colloquial dialogue; and, indeed, in the careless 
manner the generality of persons are in the habit 
of conversing, would not be noticed if they did. 
We repeat, therefore, that the first difficulty to be 
overcome is the accomplishment of distinct and 
correct pronunciation. Mr. George Bolton is a 
specimen of an amateur actor, that is neither dis- 
tinct nor correct, as might be shown in a long list 
of peculiarities, many of which arise from a 
pedantic endeavour to be exact, that is directed by 
the literal spelling of the word rather than the 
custom of its pronunciation, 

Not professing to teach elocution, we have not 
a motive for recommending every amateur to put 
himself under a master. But we would advise 
him to have Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
always within reach, Then let him take a book, 
any book will do, but Shakspeare for preference, 
and let him read each word distinctly with full 
utterance, giving every syllable its just value. 
To do this the lips must open sufficiently, and as 
passion or expression of any kind makes no por- 
tion of the attempt in this exercise, the words 
must be spoken equal, smooth, and even monoto- 
nous in tone. Any bobbing up and down the 
scale, after the fashion of Miss Laura Addison, is 
a mannovlam that atirects attention to Set to tho 
injury of any sentiment intended ae Aoi ckaya 
and ja, indeed, the process wa recomin 
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haa a tendency to correct. 
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Sse 
> The words should notbe siapped-at; nor force 
out by a contraction of: the ishoulderssi but; she: 
quality of distinctness should résult ‘from the: free 
use of the organs of speech: only: ; Desnghilet, us 
be supposed to recommend this: for;anything more 
than an exercise by which« vieious::peenlianities 
may be overcome and distinct! ,antioulation!, ofr, 
tained, previous to any: attempto aohevenm thind 
rate character. It is bute.as) means, for, the 
acquirement of a portion of) the» teols; wherewith: 
to work. Yet we repeat that thereané many, on, the 
stage who have little. moré:than head tools; and. 
there are some without themeox® sono: sved ideare 
The next and most simple alien for, Gn Actors 
though, perhaps, that which is-dast actyuired, is the 
capacity for standing still on the stage, ‘That thie 
capacity is not sooner obtained, avisesfrom),the, 
fact that the tyro tries all manner of-aetion before: 
he attempts to be quiet. ‘Supposing that Aamled’s 
advice, to suit the action to the word, intends that 
every word should have its accompariying, action), 
the young amateur (and repeated, failures, causes 
the most of them to leave off before they.are, ald, 
ones,) saws the air in every variety!of curve watit 
he more resembles a windmill, goné.¢xazy, thon1A 
human being telling ‘a ‘plain’ tale.;;Phene o-ane- 
many examples on the stage illustrative, of.4he 
evil effects of any excess in this particular, | Agtion: 
should be reserved rather for occasions ;in which: it: 
cannot be done without, than allowed éontinually.4e 
obtrude itself. It therefore becomes) a ithatten: of 
some moment to the ‘tyro, that,:whils standing) 
still, he may form a composition as agreeable aa ‘his: 
personal advantages will admit.;=Let him-them 
take that position ‘most: natural to’-himself;i and: 
examining itcarefully in all’ its parts;-divest it; of 
every peculiarity that is: offensive to good taste. 
Let his body be perfectly balanced on one legi; the: 
other bent and free ‘to! move; Jlet:chis; shoulders 
be well back, his chest out, with. a:contraction-o& 
the lower portion of the trunk ; ifhe havea tendency, 
to what is called a corporation, let ‘him-get:rid-of 
it as fast fast as possible, orturh comedian,or quit 
the stage; for there is nothing: in this {world more 
ridiculous than a fat! man struggling tobe 
pathetic. When standing or walking;Jet-him not 
allow his feetto make an angle of more:than; twenty-. 
two degrees, unless he would be; taken (fora 
figurant. Let one arm hang’ down ‘loosely from 
the shoulder; the other ‘may, ‘occusionally, rest 
upon the hip, or be thrust itito the bosom ;’~but 
all must be fully ‘and fréely performed netionls 
without appearance ‘of ¢énstraint! ‘ This requires 
attention, from the circiiumistance 6f “se many 
amateurs being engaged ‘at’ the desk*wll>day 
as to render a contraction of 'the arms 'easyand 
natural to themselves, | though ‘tinpléasant to look 
upon to others. Let us'bé understood in’ this-to 
advise’ that the accomplishment’ of ' standing ‘still, 
and treading the stage with confidence, bé'the first 
attempts at acquirement. For,'"as’‘no” -aniatenr, 
whatever opinion he may have of his‘own ‘capacity, 
should commence with '® first’ rate eharacter;the 
action necessary for' the heroes 'of the ‘drania;when 
his attempt is justifiable, will ‘present itself-to:his 
study.’ None other than hittiself'is able-to supgedt 
that which would ‘be’ most’ stitabletoxthe!oview 
which any individual takes of ster} therefore, 
as, tintil capable’ of a coneeption and execution ash 
whole, We would hot advise the attempts we-sbatl 
offer'nd precept’ far one Wher Ras;'or thinks head, 
aittatiea' to beh wonpndtty. mao od igslt vine otinp 
“BRS Te Wiidng* ncttira’d’ faditonollt 
ih eae etl berforaanedas'' 
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distinction: however: between: the: actor:cand: the 
amateur isemérely'this}: the one practises: the art 
for'gainj andthe other for pure love.) This is the 
only difference; and, if we were to attempt the 
diseovery of any other, we should assuredly fail. 
There: are ‘quite as bad) actors. as. most amateurs 
on the’ provincial “stage; ‘and there are some 
atatewrs much better than very many actors 
occupying ‘tolerable ‘rank on the metropolitan 
boards.’ The great: difficulty the amateur labours 
under is; the diseovery of his:own peculiar fitness; 
and many have entirely failed in tragedy who 
might have made excellent’ comedians, They are, in 
fact; in'the category, that almost every comedian 
has “oetupiedbefore them, without being in 
the’ forced position of being compelled to take 
to''that’seriously in which they are most caleu- 
lated'to sueceeds)We know of no comedian 
whohas notin the “first instance, aimed at 
swedess)in' ‘the higher drama. . Probably because 
it ‘is Supposed ta contain the highest prize; though, 
we 'think;:something; may be attributed to the 
desire for: showing: ‘a ‘handsome leg in silk tights. 
Here weiwould take:oceasion to remark a singu- 
ltrityfor which'we are unable to account, While 
there are!¥ery few tragedians who are not obliged 
to'pad or assist ature: in the form of the lower 
Vinlisalntost:all:theccomedians have handsome 
legs,i @ompton:has.an excellent leg, so has Buck- 
stoné)-sothas) Wright, :so:has little Oxberry, so has 
O@harles:(Matthews,s0 has.Munyard, and so has 
Cowelbat the’Princess’s., We are rather fastidious 
in'dhese| matter, and can guess, to. the. thickness 
of>#sheot ofipaper,:the ‘amount, of foreign body 
that hitecassisted in::making up. the fictions upon 
whith Jour)serious actirs :contrive. to walk and 
talks! Some sneceed tolerably.in a front leg, but 
thé! side! view ‘iis ‘wfailure;/thén there are others 
who vawhoteonceive that: there may be. too much of 
a(good thing, and, as va, girl that uses, rouge adds 
movoland «nore until it: becomes offensive; so do 
thebetinerease ‘the! size of the celves of their stock- 
itigs mmntibiithey) beenme round, knobby. mon- 
strositiesio The! stage: manager. should control 
theseiconteivances. At: the time of his. engage- 
rhentythe»proportion of -an! actor's: calf should be 
affeedt tponjandia fine should. be levied upon any 
farnish ithe: propértions -- 

snort yl: seo Cabfefithe legs. «two noses.” 

wif the, actor's, nog¢,is something of the snub- 
byast, We: odpitys but, cannot help him; there is 
the isancn, banded down, to ys through Vitruvius 
and Michael: Angelo.from Apelles..and Phydias, 
Rranitelles and Polygnotus., 

yaRevgnyng 9, ngs; montons, ~The amateur actor 
being, under no, control, but always acting the best 
character he .can, afford to, pay for, should he very 
suspigious of bis,own,estimate. There. is nothing 
if whigh:.a .mancis, $0, likely to,deceive himself, as 
id the: quality,,ofshis, own dramatic talent, His 
yeryn¥eicescheard,,.as he, hears it, from inside 
instenqof, eutside,:his.head,is very, different, in, its 
impression.on himself, from that which it makes 
on. opherssAnd; it.is.enly bya constant attention 
toiexpresaed opinions from, those, that bear him, 
theg:he can acquire. the; experience necessary: for 
perceiving. truly im what be may hayea prospect, of 
siedess:apdifon what, he. is totally, incompetent, 
To: asnidss failure,..lethim, proceed. cautiously, 
cheese. Salunine: to, begin, with,,.rather then 
Statlogh, spe ieven, Bassanio;, and; make himself 
quite sure that he can pot Guildenstern, before. he 

Horptien.: Wosaey,. nothing of Hamlet 

isprogegs. date pim not aktemptiso.pake more 


infringement of the regulation. Flaxman_ will 
of the character than the poet intended. He may 
not, in an endeavour to show the stuff that is in 
him, do. more for the part than the just keeping o! 
the piece as a whole permits; always considering 
his best success will be that of usefulness as an 
accessory. <A beginner may thus quietly feel his 
way, and, gradually acquiring firmness, facility, 
and power, become at length enabled to execute 
the conception he has, in his fancy, with such a 
prospect of success as any sudden plunge inte the 
extreme of attempt could give no reasonable ex- 
pectation of. The intention in these observations 
is to place the amateur from his own free will on 
an equality for study with the actor as compelled 
by managerial superintendance. That this is not 
in all cases an absolute necessity we know. Th« 
exceptions are where study may be practised under 
the superintendance of one on whose opinion th¢ 
tyro can rely. In all other cases the suggestions 
here produced should on no account be neglected. 
Tne TRUNKMAKER, 





THE PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN: 
To teach design, say some, is an impossibility,—a 
school of design an absurdity. To infuse imagina: 
tion into the mind which has none,—to inspire 
with genius the man whom Nature has stamped a 
dullard,—need not be attempted or proposed. Hc 
who is imaginationless must be imaginationless 
still. Scorch the clay till doomsday’s knell, burn 
it in a furnace seventy times heated, if there is no 
metal there no metal will be gained. There is n¢ 
alchymy to change dead earth into living gold, t« 
breathe breath into the nostrils of the statue, to 
charm into animation the painted men of the can- 
vass, to fire with fancy the fanciless spirit. ’oete 
nascilur, non fit. 

But a school of design may signify another 
thing: a thing by no means so impossible: a thing 
too, of eminent value: and, as the times are, a 
thing eminently necded, 

Design has its principles in the elements o! 
Nature,—principles as fixed and definite as the 
axiomatic grounds of logic. “The principles of 
Nature and Reason,” says Mr. Newleafe, “are the 
very means by which the human mind designs; it 
has no other — they are the directors of its mechan- 
ism: error proceeds from false application. Just 
as the human judgment is a logic-machine that 
cannot err,—given the premises, the conclusion is 
produced infallibly; while error creeps in con 
tinually in the infinity of little analogies which 
enter into our ordinary processes of thought. We 
apply by analogy true decisions of judgment 
falsely: and so we apply similarly true design 
falsely. And as we expose errors of reasoning 
by the test of rigorous logic, so there are similarly 
principles of right and true by which every matter 
of design may be as infullibly tested: although the 
axioms of the syllogism may be much more acces- 
sible, as they are certainly mu‘h more at com 
mand, than the principles of Niture and Reason 
which govern Design. And when we consider the 
immensity of error which all men hold, with the 
principles of the test of truth so common, we can- 
ngt wonder if it be @ very easy thing to wander in 
Design, and a very difficult thing to test with 
infallibility.” “The: principles of Design are diffi- 
cult to be discovered; nnd still more difficult to be 
oniineiated, “He who possesses that Judgment sui 
generis which’ constitutes, Foney may tse them 








when he cannot see, them,—apply them when he 
cannot explain them,—design when he cannot 
criticise, And hence the dogma is very much 
vbroad that Design, has no principles but 
“esthetics,” esthetics no foundation but “ tasie,” 
taste no essence hut in its innate and inexplicable 
self. But that whieh has no principles as no 
being,—that which has no foundation in Reason 
has no foundation at all. However intuitive and 
mexplicable the workings of the Fancy may 
ippear, however eapriciously free the flights. of 
Imagination, yet in every phase and ovwry, part 
Design has principles, system, facts, constitutional 
ind essential, in that which is the clements of 
thought,—clear, plain, and simple, however long 
he world may yet grope on wituout mer know- 
‘edge, — fixed, immutable, and. eternal, — down 
unong the firm elements of true and false, right 
und wrong, good and bad. 

Genius lies in what we have called a Judgment 
sué generis, or n peculiar form and application of 
the faculty or mechanism of Judgment in excel- 
‘ence, whereby beauties are imagined which the 
reniusless man, he whose judgment is differently 
‘ormed and turns to different application, is no 
nore capable of imagining than if he were another 
species of being. But besides the nower of imagi- 
ration, there is displayed what may be designated 
\ discriminative power; as if we might say that 
renius, after calling up, forming, or obtaining the 
dea, criticises it, and must approve before it will 
icknowledge. It rejects many of its imaginations, 
is bad. It is even frequently aissatisqea when it 
‘ails in all endeavour to improve. And there are, 
undoubtedly, fixed principles upon which this 
‘riticism proceeds in the mind-mechanism, how- 
‘ver inexplicable it may seem, 

Fully to open upand teach this deep philosophy 
of The Beautiful is not to be attempted or expected, 
Human effort, human language, fail the task. .To 
hink of laying down the principles of good imagi- 
iation in rules—No,1, No. 2, No. 3, so that the 
neanest capacity may construct Design from them, 
is simply preposterous. The principles are plain, 
f we could see them plainly,—simple, if we could 
fathom so deep, — easy of application, if words were 
‘qually so; but to see them plainly demands a 
very piercing eye,—to fathom their depth, a 
very long judgment line,—tv enunciute tneir pres 
sision, a language, a command of it, an acceptation 
of it, yet unknown. The human mind invents 
hy exact rule, doubtless,—doubtless the effect has 
'ts precise cause; but to know that rule—to pene- 
trate into that cause, may never be an attainment 
of human philosophy, and imagination, therefore, 
never an impartable thing. And. thus far, to 
speak of ferching a man to design may be using 
objectionable phrase, 

But, although the power of imagination is simply 
in excellence in the mind-mechanism which teach- 
ing can never form or constitute, and for which it 
may neyer be.able to form an equivalent, yet it is 


naterials, and whose regulation depends upon a 
power of discrimination. mito al fit— 
“that which the imagination produces it produces 
by the combination of simples previously known” 
‘or, rather, previously Aad), the Fancy is, merely 
1 Judgment that forms new combinations;—and 
much of the excellence of the faculty depends upou 
that counter judgment which we have Pr a 

the discriminative or criticising power; 80, that 
Degion includes, besides the sierll mental capa- 





city of imagining, the acquirement of muterialy 
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and the critical cultivation of the taste. And thus 
a teacher of Design has abundant grounds for 
operation, Although he cannot impart Fancy, he 
can aid it with material, and may put the man 
with little fancy and much material above the 
position of him who has finer power but the less to 
give in utterance. And, in teaching criticism, 
although he cannot create genius, he may form 
and cultivate it. He may direct the Fancy which, 
undirected, would have been unproductive, and 
train the genius which, untrained, would have run 
to waste: while in more ordinary cases to teach 
design may be fairly claimed to be effected in 
forming, by aid of precedents and authorities, a 
power of what we may call unimaginative design 
which, for common men and common things, is by 
no means to be despised. 

The supply of material for Design is simply 
that silent process of obtainment whereby passing 
ideas, perhaps unobservedly, become stored up in 
the memory, to arise at the future challenge of 
association. This affords little scope for teaching. 

The chief aim of the teacher, therefore, is to 
teach criticism. And even this, in its fulness, is 
not a thing to be carelessly pretended to, Prin- 
ciples of Criticism are more easily obtainable than 
the principles of imagination can be. Yet to 
expose the full philosophy of the test is a work 
which may be very probably beyond the reach for 
ever. Some few axiomatic facts may be laid down 
as rules,— widely-applicable fundamentals even 
may be reached, and tolerably well elucidated 
and applied; but the ordinary principles of eri 
ticism will ever be very distant from fundamental 
simplicity, and very liable, therefore, to error, in 
application, in enunciation, even in fact. Where- 
fore to teach Design even thus is not much to be 
boasted of. Doctors may disagree, and very 
widely, to the end. Yet a good deal is practi- 
cable, and a good deal that may be exceedingly 
useful. 

The chief aim, then, of an Architectural School 
of Design must be to teach Architectural Criticism. 
Not to instruct merely in “precedent” and “au- 
thority” though,—the “Orders” and “ Styles,”— 
Vitruvius and his long-eared lovers,—F. A. Paley» 
M. A. (dear credulous man!) and his—bless the 
mark! -his “profound erudition;’—not to teach 
these, but ArcnitecruraL CrITICIsM—on a 
broader, truer, more artistic, more common-sense 
basis,—* precedent,” but lessons in the application 
of principles,—“ examples” mere dead subjects to 
dissect, not living rulers to do homage to. The 
principles are Nature and Reason,—Nature the 
facts of Art, Reason the test of Art, Art the 
imagination of Nature, Criticism the judgment 
which can always render a reason. 

_ The mere instruction of students in architectural 
design can be effected very simply. The teacher 
proposes subjects for design; criticises the designs 
of the pupils; and exposes and explains inciden- 
tally the principles of the Art, good composition, 
artistic fact, propriety, effect. 

But we have another scheme in connection with 
this, —a little “ Institute” for little men Not for 
stud-nts merely, but for that most important class, 
of which the one extremity is formed by the 
student, and the other falls short of the dig Insti- 
tute. Mutual instruction is a most valuable prin- 
ciple. And especially is it applicable to the young 
mind, Before the energy has been dulled by the 
“let well enough alone” idea of maturer age and 
the selfish system of the man of business,—while 
the blood is hot and we think the world waats 





mending, (so it does, —it is but Self that hides the 
fact in our after years,) and that we ought to 
mend it, (so we ougbt,—it is but Self that hides 
the duty in our after years,)—when we are full of 
schemes and wishes and emulations, and so ready 
TO THINK,—-then is the time for the principle best 
to apply which encourages and forces THOUGHT. 
A few more years, ard ease has crept upon us 
“let well enough alone” and “ what shall 7 gain 
by it”;- dogmatism has crept upon us—the un- 
readiness to search, the willingness to take what 
may soonest be taken;—and we are fit to join the 
big Institute (provided we have been seven years 
“inthe business” and are pleasant in the beholding 
of the Council,)—to join the big Institute, and sit 
down among big people, and hear lectures on big 
subjects, (Halicarnassus, to wit, and Al Hather, 
brickmaking, concrete, and slates,) and do toadyism 
to the memory of departed big bad men,—to give 
in to the crotchets of the great that we may be 
numbered among the great ourselves, and to resist 
“innovation” and hold fast that which is old;—we 
are ready for all this, and the consequence is 
that we are well on towards the age of usclessness, 
—energy in so unutilitarian a matter as Art 
departed for ever, or so faintly remaining as to 
be very hard to call up,—the fire gone out in 
smoke,—the freshness and freeness of Summer 
lost in the yellow leaf and lassitude of the Autumn 
of life. 

It is a little Institute for little men that. is the 
great desideratum in Architectural education. The 
mere teaching of the mere student is but the mere 
beginning; it is between studentship and full prac- 
tice that the period of proper instruction lies,— 
between the articles and the Institute,—after the 
rough of pupilage has been got over, and before 
the appreciation of the solemn twaddle of the big 
people has been attained. There is a will and a 
power then for study. It is the most valuable 
period of life for real education. The mere school+ 
boy work is but the preparation for this; and after 
life seldom, if ever, can supply the loss, if this be 
unimproved, 

A matter of very great importance, but whose 
importance we are too much inclined to affect to 
underrate, is the pecuniary system of such an 
Institution. It is importantto have the expenses 
as little as possible,—ail, if it could be so. The 
big Institute exacts four guineas a-year. But it 
keeps up an establishment and “a person in 
green and gold”—it makes collections of all the 
editions of Vitruvius,—it does many other won- 
derful works. The little Institute would not 
require these: and its subscription might be 
small, Very little indeed would serve all the 
purposes of Architecture: and the less, however 
little, the subscription, just so much, in a most 
important matter, the better. 

And out of such an Institution, it is very plain, 
schools for the student in many matters besides 
Design might easily be made to spring, and with 
all the advantage which undoubtedly is constituted 
in a firm and established support from behind the 
mere school itself. 

Do you propose the Institute as the proper 
agent in this matter? We fear that the complete 
overturning of its entire fundamental idea which 





would be demanded in order fully to effect the 
exact end in view could not be thought of for a 
moment. And we ‘would seriously advise the 


Institute, for its own beloved sake, to keep out of 
a scrape while it may. It has enough on hand 
without schools of design, The world is a _ 





and an exacting world. People are ‘very much 
dissatisfied as it is, from the sulky student who 
can’t get in up to the polite Civil Engineer’ him- 
self, who decides it to have nothing at all to show 
for its existence, and gives it very hard. rubs with 
very facetious University jokes. If it. were to take 
up a school of design now, we will not answer any 
longer for the silence of Punch himself. Let well 
enough alone. 

Our project is simply this, that the young men 
studying and engaged in Architecture, with the 
assistance of those out of their own immediate 
class who may be favourable to their scheme, 
should quietly get up a new Society for Architec- 
ture. It is not necessary that it should proceed 
upon any antagonism to the Institute; but upon 
the honestly avowed purpose of the “honest 
end in view,—the advancement, specially having 
reference to the young, of the Fine Art Architec- 
ture. And it is not necessary either that the 
old should be excluded, as a fundamental;, but 
merely that the young should be admitted; -and 
admitted, too, not merely in name, but ‘really’ and 
practically as principals provided for in the funda- 
mental idea. That there exist in London splendid 
materials for such a Society need not be ques: 
tioned: that the results would be most valuable is 
sure: but there will be needed a little energy, 
care, perseverance ; and that these will ‘now 
appear and act we hope to see. 

K. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Tur present position of this institution (if that 
may be said to have a position that is really in 
state of transition, possessing no agreement of 
principles in its intention, and pulled here ‘and 
there by the conflicting opinions of the director, to 
whom its superintendance has been entrusted, and 
the artists, by, whose labours its details must’ be 
carried out), is nowa matter of serious inquiry, not 
only to those immediately connected with ‘it, but 
to the artistic and even the manufacturing public 
generally. It appears to us that’ much ‘of ‘this 
misunderstanding between the chef and the’ staif 
of the school, is the consequence of ‘a change ‘that 
has taken place in the origina’ se for which 
the institution was founded, n the’ former 
director was in power, and we ‘believe that’ lie was 
quite as unpopular in the school’as his suécessor 
has been, the theory ‘sup ad was, ‘that: the 
surest method for developing the natural capacity 
of an artist was that of forming the Hand® aid 
eye upon the exercise of SOT ete ien i 
the best introduction to the study of ‘the head’ 
figure. Now, “every student in the’ school” is 
required to draw the human figure, and ‘to ‘pass 
through at least the elementary classes for this 
study, as an important and indispensable part of 
the general course of instruction; it being found, 
by practical experience, that the accurate - 
tion of beautiful models of the human form’ is’ 
most efficient means of educating the hand “and 
the eye, and of promoting the refinement of taste.” 
It at first pretended to no higher ‘aim than that’ of 
providing instruction at a cheap rate for those who 
were alread engaged, or proposed ‘to Be efi 

in such mechanical employments as would ‘receive 
advantage from a knowledge of the elements ‘of 
design in the workman. It did oe then affect 
the ambition of becoming a school of ithe Ht 
was to have been a drawing-school’ Sg ; \- 
nical million; nothing more.’ But the founders ‘of 
this institution having, by chance, ‘selected a ‘title 
that signified something more, the‘ who will 
obstinately understand common langua| 
to Juhnson's Dictivnary, cannot find the A arte 
means copying at all. It is, indeed, ‘plainly 
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in that work of universal reference that a designer 

connected with the arts is “one that forms the 

idea of anything in painting and sculpture.” The 

Ve ic aceordingly call upon the school to fulfil to 

e letter the conditions expressed in its words, 

although the spirit of such conditions were not, in 

the beginning, within the seope of its intentions, 

: may; even now, not be within the scope of its 

eapability. “It must and shall teach design,” says 

John Bull, and the various periodicals, knowing 

nothing of art beyond the publication of articles 

in which the terms belonging to it are occasionally 

introduced, take the opportunity for showing 

their. watchfulness and wsthetical acumen by 
echoing the ety: 

There is a disposition among the pressocracy to 
treat art mechanically; they will insist upon the 
efficacy of a certain routine in producing results 
to which it is entirely incompetent. That the art 
of drawing, as far as it is mechanical, may be 
taught to any one in a variety of degree Prone: 
tionate with the particular capacity of the indivi- 
dual, is a truism that may not be disputed for an 
instant; but it is equally certain that any attempt 
to create a capacity where it has not before 
existed) is a waste of effort. The Government 
Drawing-school, as it should have been entitled, 
furnishes ample opportunity for acquiring this 
mechanical cultivation; and it also appears that 
its means for dispensing the advantage are quite 
equal to the demand; for that there is room for 
the: ‘accommodation. of more than attend is evi- 
denced. by, the fact that the number has 
decreased. 

We are quite aware that this is the unpopular 
side of the present question; and that any amount of 
praise bestowed upon the powers that be for affecting 
to throw open the advantages of a profession to 
the industrious classes, is an exceedingly effective 
elap-trap; and one;<of. which what is called the 
liberal, Sos is the levelling, portion of the press, 
will make an ample use of. But having no other 
rhotive'tien the-assertion of truth, and despisin 
alk pretensions that are not based upon practica 
experience, we elaim from the classes appealed to 
such: .attention, for their own sakes, to the argu- 
snents.we shall produce, as may enable themselves 
to judge of their. soundness. 

i us examine the alleged causes of discontent 
with the grave attention the subject merits; re- 
fusing: to listen to any mere opinion on either side 
that is not auuedes by sufficient reasoning and 
reference. to, experience of the acknowledged 
natural construction of the minds of men, and the 
‘known; results. of certain courses of study on the 
ayerageof intellect. Of the director of the 
overnment, school we know nothing. We never 
co been able to discover for what quality of 
attainment he had been selected as the superin- 
tendant.of a school of art of any kind. Why, in 
9 institution, in which art was to be the thing 
taught, @ director, should be chosen that was not 
‘ap: axtist; has always been to us.an enigma; why 
this non-artist ina school.of art should be paid 
four h pounds per annum, and his secretary 
two hundred and fifty, whilst the highest salar 
paid, to any artist does not exceed two hundred, 
renders the mystery still more unexplainable; and 
when, to this, is added that several of these artists 
are. of reputation and acknowledged talent, the 
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produetion.of a justifiable excuse may be pro- 
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this discrepancy arises from the general absence 
of; neepest, fox the protgesion. that pervades the 
swealthy. classes, and influences every act of the 
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hi They are, therefore, ready to for a 
duty, of which they cannot exactly define the 
exten 





bec 
an. see, its results, 
pote than m.of the art of the painter as a 
profession that we may look, as being the har- 
t of a pew, and more Satisfactory system, It 
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is only when art is esteemed, aye and paid for! 


according to its true comparative value, in rela- 
tionship with other professions, that we may 
expect to see a reproduction of the wonders that 
have, at a former period, resulted from a similarity 
of culture. That the director of artists, and the 
superintendant of a school of art, should not himself 
be an artist, nay, a superior artist to those he has 
to direct, is an Seumaler that would not be tolerated, 
or even attempted, in any other profession. 

The sacrifice made by a painter of talent, on 
becoming a teacher at Somerset House School, is 
one that deserves to be amply recompensed. In- 
deed, it ought to amount to a sutticiency for 
enabling him entirely to quit his profession; for it 
is quite certain that his art or his teaching must 
suffer deterioration from their mutual interference. 
What, though it is but for a few hours each day? 
Either he is in the evening absorbed in considera- 
tion of the work he has been doing in the day,and 
neglects his pupils; or the mechanism of instruc- 
tion breaks into his meditation, paralyzes his 
energies, and loosens his application, and he neglects 
himself. If men of reputation are expected 
to give up their hopes of fame for this speculation 
of the manufacturing interest, they should be paid 
liberally for the devotion of their entire minds to 
the work. It is probable that, when the amount 
of salary was decided upon, simple drawing masters 
were the persons expected to offer themselves for 
the service. But when it is found that, tempted 
by the advantages of certainty and regularity in 
the payments proposed, a higher order of artists 
have offered themselves, it is a meanness in the 
nation to estimate their work beneath that of one 
whose greatest acquirement is the accomplishment 
of a sum in the rob of three. 

We believe this was the fundamental error of 
the whole affair; with good working teachers, 
having no pretensions to high talent, everything 
would have gono on smoothly; but expectations 
have been raised, rather as connected with the 
names of the masters than the intentions of the 
school. The director is measured by the teacher, 
and his deficiencies are thereby exaggerated. It is 
asked why he should not be of as much, if not 
greater, ability than those under him? Can it be 
supposed that he who knows will be controlled by 
him who does not know, without remonstrance, 
discontent, and rebellion? 

Now, taking the intention of the school to be 
the plan on which it commenced, one artist of 
middling talent was quite sufficient for its super- 
intendence, those beneath being rather selected for 
their usefulness to carry out the directions they 
received from him, than for any brilliancy of repu- 
tation they possessed themselves. We find as 
much cause for complaints in the cngagement of 
Messrs. Horsley and Le Jeune, who have been 
educated in a style so different from that required, 
as we do in the engagement of a director who, it 
is alleged, has not been educated for the profes- 
sion of an artist in any manner whatsoever. The 
inferior teachers should have been good working 
men, by whom the salary that is allowed wound 
have been looked upon as a desirable permanency. 
How long is it reasonable to expect that Mr. 
Horsley will remain at one hundred-and fifty 
pounds per annum for the sacrifice of his every 
evening in an unwholesome atmosphere; being the 
only leisure usable for extending his acquaintance 
with literature or mingling in society? 

This is the great mistake. The council have 
accepted the services of the highest reputation that 
offered; and, having men connected with the insti- 
tution who have acquired a name as professors in 
a higher branch of art, the school is now called 
upon to make use of the means supposed to be in 
its possession, and to teach that branch to which 
those names are supposed to belong. Thus there 
is an attempt at an entire change in the character 
of the school; and those who have had the habit 


of abusing the Royal Academy on every occasion | the batch, nor tempt effectually the continuance of 


tion “seareely inferior in rank to those of the 
| Royal Academy; and then there would be less 

inducement for the students to turn from a diligent 
| pursuit of industrial art under them, to burthen 

the higher walks with indifferent artists.” Mean~- 
| ing that by some contrivance for making the lower 
equal to the higher, whether by an artificial degra- 
dation of the one, or an artificial elevation of ‘the 
other, the student might be trained to believe 
black was white, and that a designer of ornament 
and a historical painter occupied the same rank in 
the estimation of society. 

While we doubt whether the end to be obtained 
would be worth this sacrifice, if we were in the 
condition to make it, it is not the less amusing to 
observe the direction in which art is dragged by 
every new impulse, that, under pretence of aiding 
in its development, would merely, but entirely, 
sacrifice it to what is called utility purposes. Why 
may not a school for the practice of ornamental 
drawing be established, without reference to the 
higher branches of the profession? If this may 
not be, then must the entire of the government 
school be re-organised. If facilities are to be there 
afforded for the study of the higher class of art— 
if it is intended to rival the schools of the Royal 
Academy—we should at once object that none of 
the teachers now employed are equal to the task. 
Messrs. Le’Jeane and Horsley have been but too 
lately pupils themselves, to take the entire respon- 
sibility upon their own shoulders, As drawing- 
masters they are unnecessarily too good; but 
design is something with which they are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted themselves to become instruc- 
tors. It is, indeed, a branch of study the Royal 
Academy has not yet undertaken to teach. ‘The 
principles have not yet been sufficiently developed 
to be reduced to rule; and the propagation of 
individual views on the construction of a work of 
art, is but inculcating on others the opinion of one, 
and conventionality and mannerism are too likely 
to be the result. Let a student be well instructed 
in drawing—a process that consists of little more 
than carefully pointing out his errors—and, if he has 
a creative mind, so far from there being any diffi- 
culty in his path, as a designer, there woul be no 
possibility to control the talent. It is this creative 
mind that is the one thing needful, and this the 
master cannot supply; although very many have 
confidence in their power to teach, who can pro- 
duce no satisfactory specimen to prove that they 
themselves possess the talent they undertake to 
communicate. 

It is complained that the average of attendance 
of pupils does not amount to more than eleven 
months for each in the evening school, and eight 
months in the morning school. There are some 
few, however, who haye continued more than four 
years, while others have not exceeded a month. 
This, be it understood, applies only to those whose 
names were on tho hooks as — when the last 
report was being prepared for parliament. But what 
does all this prove, more than that men and boys 
are very apt to tire of a stndy soon after its com- 
mencement. It proves that some thought drawing 
an amusement, and afterwards found it a dry study 
in its elementary beginnings; and that scribbling 
what you please, when you please, while it is a 
relaxation, is quite another affair from studying 
under a master who insists upon your scribbling 
what he pleases. We do not, therefore, attach 
much importance to this complaint; indeed, we 
are rather inclined to consider the average above 
than below a calculation in which the class that 
furnishes the pupils is taken into the account; as 
many other causes, besides distaste for the course 
of study, may be referred to for their discon- 
tinnance. The diminution in the absolute number 
that attend would say, that the novelty having 
passed by, the hot-house system for forcing artists 
\is partially a failure. In fact, that the advantage 
of cheap instruction in art will not make artists by 








believe this is an Le tag for establishing a| students who are not naturally disposed to have a 
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rival institution; wh 


e the teachers themselves! delight in the profession, 


Those who find that 


falk loudly of some newly found estimate of the | they are distanced in the race by their competitors, 


talent of ornamental design that justifies the 
elevation of the professors in its schools to a posi- 


give up the attempt in time, and resist the impru- 
dent council of such as would prompt them toa 
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soniinugl strivi aingt natural unfitness. ; It is 
aw VeRy SBD aie on bonr the. blame, of such | 


diseohfiture., upon 


artistic. talent requires little beyond the /aisser aller 
ef the.xemoval, of, obstructions, the certainty.of 
xeward, and, the frequent, opportunity, of contem- 
plating. established excellence, Thy, organisation 
that is fitted dor success will. dy. all, the. rest for 
itselt... , 


DECORA TLIYEJART SOCIETY. 
Mr. EF. Cooren, V.P., in tne Crain. 


Wennuspax, December 9th,—Adjourned discus- 
sion,> The minutes, of, the ‘last, meeting, end 9 


note from Mr. Dwyer, apologising for his. va- } 


ay cidable absence in the early part of the evening, 
haxing been read. by the secretary, the discussion 
wag resumed by Mx. E, Cooper, who said, Gentle- 
men+ the subject, proposed for. this evening, you 
aye.all, doubtless, aware, will befin continuation of 
the rata. abla papér read by Mr. Dwyer at our 
lgst:mecting; \iz Upon the Decoration and Fit- 
tings,.of Theatres, —In . the discussion of , this 
evening,, it is proposed to consider the general 
appropruteness of plan,.colour, and decoration of 
theatres,,?. ¢., the body, of the house. 

Tho, stage and, sccnery,, Mr, Dwyer proposes, 

ds g subject fora future evening's consideration, 
a Anis is. a, subject, as. Mr. Dwyer very justly 
remarked, which, very, materially concerns the 
nite at. large; afiecting both their comfort, 
amd the facility with which they can view the 
performance, considerably enhancing or dete- 
riorating the pleasurable emotions to be derived 
therefrom. 

The.fixst. consideration was the all important 
one of, plan,” or the form of the house. He 
justly observed that, in the eurved. horse-shoe 
plan, the spectators in the front of the stage, that 
is in,the, immediate centre of the house, are the 
only persons who can obtain a proper view of the 
performance; and that, seats are crammed into 
the most out-of-the-way “places, from whence the 
only, view tobe derived is that of the opposite 
boxes. ‘Ths, andoubtedly, is a radical evil, and 
one OF | palraynount' importance, If he were to 
suphts a pika for consideration, it would be that 
of the oval; a “semi, or one half, the longer 
diameteY Would give the boundary line for the 
Boxes; the, remaining half being dccupied by the 

roceninm andstage. ‘The circus of Franconi at 

is Napoleon’s grand amphitheatre at Milan, 
the Reman circus at Verona, the Colosseum, all 
Though 
argued that these were, intended for a 
diffsrent purpose than recitation; but the Greek 
and Roman theatres (proper) partook more of the 
form, F propose. They, were, I believe, for the 

ost part, of a semi-cireqlar form, The chord 
ling at once forming the proscenium and front of 


partake, more or less, of this character. 
it may be’ 


‘the stage. Painted or shifting scenery was not 


cripioved m the Greek drama; the prosecninm 
itself being richly decorated with ranges of marble 
columns, statues, gilding, and bronze. An advan- 
tage obtained by the ,adoption, in plan, of the 
seuip-elipre or semi-circle, fs, that every person is 
brought inn the same heal distance. of the 
speaker, Which cannot be obtained in that of 
the horse-shoe form, The. Olympic Theatre at 
Videnga, in yippee built by Palladio, appears 
to poinbine all the advaytages which ,I propose in 
pongo form; it is considered as the che/-d'eurre 
0 Patt io, and was erected by order of the 


¢ imple Academy of, Vinecaza, whoye, members 
d fected. hiin fo build it in aceordance to the 
ancight plan, that, they might afford their com- 
patriots “an lea of the magnificence of ancient 
theatricel exhibitions, ., Lhaye i so fortunate 
within 4 few days to obtain an old work upon. the 
piblig “and: paletial buildings of Vicenza, and in 
which this ft op is depicted; and, as will be seen 
in Bibtoy. 28 god 29 ot the book, he, proyeeninm 3s 
al hon he AF Gtutat £ LS peta and. 
may Well, be Kidetoa, hast lactio's finest; 
forbs: fh A bcs walenst thal, iy, this 
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the mode, of instruction ;).but.it | 
cannot, tao, often be .répeated that; the culture iof | 





theatre, as, inthe Greek drama, no. scenery. was 
employed. 

Mr. Dwyer, in speaking of the Lyceam Theatre, 
noticed the over-drawn and, ill-proportioned iron 
columns that are there made to extend throughout 
two. or three tiers of boxes. At the same time he 
exhibited a view of the theatre at the Palace of 
Yersuilles,, the design of which is, undoubtedly, 
very good, and probably well suited to a court 
theatre, where it is not likely that boxes would 
ever be crowded. But his own opinion was, that 
strict architectural, propriety must be sacrificed in 


| internal fittings of this nature, and that. the sup- 


port should be as small and taper as possible; or, 
what.is still better, without any columus whatever, 
asin the dress circle and upper-boxes of the 
Pyinecss’s Theatre; and, in another instance, in 
which the principle is fully carried out, viz., the 
Theatre Comedie at Paris, and a smaller theatre 
at Mayence. 

Mr, Dwyer’s remarks upon the decoration of 
the Prineess’s Theatre, us regards the appro- 
priateness of the enrichments, are very just; the 
general effect is much too heavy, too voluptuous, too 
rich, for so small a house; the detail and design, 
in itself, is very good, but better suited for one of 
the large theatres, whereas, here it tends, in effect, 
to make a small house appear still smaller. The 
Theatre Comedie at Paris, when he visited it five 
years since was, he considered, decorated in a chaste 
and appropriate manner. It was finished in white 
and gold, or light tints of cream or buff§ The only 
full toned colours employed were the flue paper 
hangings of the boxes. Mr. Crabb informed us, 
at our last meeting, that at the present time, the 
house is enriched with much full-toned colour, 
and. the boxes are lined in green, with a pattern 
thrown in a darker shade. As Mr. Dwyer before 
remarked, there are no columns whatever to inter - 
cept tne yiew from the boxes, which, it must be 
acknowledged, is a great desideratum. Who is 
there that has not often been annoyed, when at a 
public building, by the obtrusion of some bulk of 
masonry or iron between his sight and the 
speaker? In the theatre under consideration, this 
annoyance is removed, and a lightness of effcet is 
given to the balcony, i.e. the dress circle, by ts 
projecting two. or three feet beyond the general 
face of the upper boxes. The details are very 
light and appropriate of the renaissance cha- 
racter, 

Mr. Dwyer’s remarks, in censure of the new 
decorations at the Italian Opera House, were very 
just. The so-much boasted gradation of tones, 
and ascending scale of colours, is, certainly, any- 
thing but a {correct scale; if ever the notion oc- 
curred to the designer, the decorations of the 
house possess all the character of paper-hanging, 
being greatly too flat. The great desideratum 
required is shadow, and this to be obtained only by 
projection of surface and relieved ornaments; tle 
paintings, in themselves, are extremely beautiful 
and commendable works of art; and had one half 
the amount of painting been employed, and the 
remaining surface properly relieved with orna- 
mental enrichments, the general effect would have 
been much better than at present. A. gradation 
of tint and ornamental enrichment might, at the 
same time, have been studied with advantage, but, 
at present, so much even surface produces tame- 
ness; the designer has thought to embody the 
genius and beauties of Raphael and his pupils, but 
has forgotten, that their productions were ably 
relieved, by, projecting members, bas-relievos, and 
other enrichments, which, in addition, were often 
beautifully coloured... Being at once combinations 
of the, finest plastic productions, and the most 
harmonious colouring, whereas, in this. paper- 
hanging decoration, under consideration, the only 
relieved. enrichment, in each tier of; boxes, is an 
insignificant. ¢np ‘and ball, moulding continuing 
around each. tier. 

Again;—Had the designer considered: proper 
ascanding scale of tints, he:would not. have :per- 
mitied the jatroduction of snehadniass of powerful 


Colowy as is now ;presented : int the crichs mmber 
satn hangings: and. curtains, which |sre-carried 
throaghout every tier, producing an injurious and 





overwhelming effect, and much to the detriment 
of the paintings. “He 4adé, riddbubt, that it will 
be argued that the introduction of shadows and 
breaks, in the box fronts, would tend to lessen the 
appurent dimensions’ of the ‘honse; -thid' he” was 
aos gp to allow, and consider that' this colos: 
ouse, would have appeared ‘of sufficient din\én* 
sions under any amount of breaks ‘thet the de- 
signer considered expedient ‘to’ adopt.’ The orily 
real objection that could be conceived; thigh hare 
arisen from the interception of sound, but’ this 
could never have been to the extent’ as ‘must’ af 
present be occasioned, by tho absorption arising 
tron the immense mass of drapery’and hangings 
throughout the house. ‘The ‘Theatre Comedia 
would have been a worthy prototype, “He would 
now conclude these remarks, leaving the subject to 
more able consideration. i* 
A discussion then followed in which Mr. Dwyer; 
who was then present, suggested the use of china in 
the decorations, it being more ‘durable than any 
other substance; but much’ objection ‘seémed” ty 
prevail to this kind of ornament. <The ‘propriety 
of plain drapery thrown over the front lof the 
boxes was also discussed. ‘The ‘following’ getitle- 
men took part in the discussion: —Messrs. By'T. 
Parris, Dwyer, Seddon, Crabb, Smith,iand Clark. 
The next general meeting will be ‘held Wednés: 
day, December 23rd, for the election’ of officers for 
the ensuing year. meg "a ete 
ba | PROV 
DESTRUCTION OF BARRY’S: PAINTINGS 
IN THE S8OCIEYY OP ARTS “HAL; 
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Royat Acapemy or ‘Ants.—The' anriaal ‘dig 
tribution of premiums to the students of the’ Royal 
Academy tuok place on Friday; 11th itistant,; whet 
silver meduls were awaraed ‘to the following’ gen“ 
tlemen; — [ait ond OAT DAE 53 

To Messrs: Hutchinson ‘George ' Smith and 
Charles H. Stanley, for the two best vopies froma 
painting. “tah oe turdt 

To Mr. ‘Thomas Herbert/Maguite,for tlie best 
drawing of 9 figure from the'lifes 90°" eseitibhe 
STo Mr. George Stewart; for the best dtuwingvet 
a figure from the antique)! 24 oat 

To Mri William’ Graham »Dewivk;'for ‘the! best 
model of ‘a figure from the antique.) dou 

To Frincis Browne’ Newman-forthebest draws 
inff inavehiteeture; 60% ot aolexl aM hoteixe 
Mr.i Jonesy the “keepers who a ees 
the president, preseh ted’ the prizes, imbat 
the: different: schools” om ttre “viprovem varigtal 
fested on the ‘present evcasions'' rad donlle WP 
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Fo ia is RHE DRAMA, ~ 
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EXYERYIHING is dull in town; very dull. | The 
Keeleys baying made themselves much too plentiful, 
have, now.,made themselves; scarce. What they 
will dq,on, their,return heaven: knows! - We more 
regretted during the Jast year the loss.of the Lyceum 
to. the drama; than any other of the indignities it 
suflered, It,is,just tle size for producing tragedies 
aud eprinadicnenfticiantly, without the necessity 
for, those, Jayish) expenses deminded by the ex- 
tent..of Drury, Lang, Theatre... And that this 
playhouse should; have} been a Punch and J udy 
show, while our, best.actors were vagabondising in 
the, provinces, is.something «to; deplore, as being a 
reprosch to the period in. which we live. ‘The 
proprietorsof this house will:have to regret their 
ate in the transaction; for if Drury Lane is_re- 
opened to the drama, upon sound principles, the 
modicum, of prosperity that has been of late en- 
joyed bythe Lyceum will drop at once to zero. 
With proper attention it would have cultivated 
dramatic, taste instead of fatiguing it, as it has 
done, eoyepul! — 
ot e Adelphi,.goes on as usual. This theatre, 


SU AI, ot 

Tigst repeatfut of their, yotaries; but the Lyceum 
$ much 90 Jeree, a for the class of divinity 
igen ag been consecrated, 


aid Js aheridence of the improvement an elevated 
class of performance, may make. onan audience. 
cee. Years ago xt was, difficult to. pass an evening 
yn 


her ey noisy ;,the.gin-bottle was not uncom: 
, Hs 7 
re 


Ay \ 
* but it! is fil lige to all the yarious 


cit > Bo r mey ti 4g ‘ Pron 

‘and responds od acting, as if it were 
rane ae Won 
WTHE PRIS till’ continues the Wight Dancers, 


and it is ag that we may strike this theatre out 
of our list. F 


tnpagteee itself,: wi:l- be the; sufferers. | There 
re, afew actors :here that must: go: to Old Drury, 
that’s flat. 

A Ave ET Tuvarra:—There have iéen two 
additions Fagor to) this eontincetate bite we a , 
congtat wlate...the |: mahagement and) the!/pu 
They have been produced very quivtly, as # they 
hadi been thrust: in ledgeway® im fear /of: Yousing 
such criticism .asi:might chate risked ) defeat. 
"Dhesie savered ne igrounds/ for «such -wofeat if it 
existed. Mr. Lester, the son, we: believe; off Mri 
James Wallack, vis alvery Gne!young mani hating 
bliasle;iteny tittle; ilikenéss!to his father, whom 


tory wel owhen abonti:thersartie: 
Mr Wallach het thneadenmtego im feed that tho 
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son hasinfigure.) Fhe son of Wallack, and the 
grandson of Irish Johnson, should be ‘a good 
actof, and ‘Mr.’ Lester is one, and will be much, 
very much, better than he is. At present his prin- 
dipal fault is want: of repose; his face is in a con- 
stant ‘uproar, the mouth particularly ‘is never at 
vest; this, however, if it cannot be controlled, may 
be so conducted, under artistic management, as to 
become style. It is now «a manner. He is one 
of the best, if not the best, figure on the stage; no 
slight recommendation in gentecl comedy. 

The second acquisition to this theatre presents 
itself in the person of Miss Reynolds, as announced, 
from America; but, we thought, it may be fancy, 
that we could discover at times just the smallest 
taste of a soupcon of, we won't say a brogue, but an 
Irish aceent, enriching, as it were, one of the plea- 
suntest of possible voices. This lady, 1m reatures, 
something resembles Mrs. Edwin Yarnold ; is 
neither tall nor short; has a countenance feelingly 
alive to every shade of expression, and has an easy 
lady-like manner that is very different from any- 
thing we have received from beyond the Atlantic 
hitherto. She has, moreover, a splendid voice, and 
infuses in her songs an amount of dramatic ex- 
pression that will create for her an early popu 
larity. We hope to see her soon in something 
that will demand more exactingly of her powers, 
not doubting her ability to meet the occasion when 
it comes. Her performance is full of that study 
that looks like impulse, but is, nevertheless, study. 
Kate O’Brien, in Haines Bailey's two-act furee of | 
Perfection, was the medium of introduction, and 
Miss Reynolds proved she had nothing to dread 
from comparison with any in the part. 

There has been another attempt at novelty th's 
week in the production of a farce called. Stury 
Telling, but its progress was, as it were, nipped in 
the bud, by rather an unusual occurrence in a 
metropolitan theatre. The principal actor, who 
is, or was very recently, the stage manager, did 
not know a line of his part, and, after depending 
for more than one scene upon the most uncon- 
nected and incomprehensible of extemporaneous 
compositions we ever listened to, was obliged to 
come forward and beg the permission of the 
audience that the curtain might be allowed to 
descend at once. Indisposition was alleged as the 
cause, and, of course, to an old favourite, the per- 
mission was granted with acclamation; most people 
believing that something very serious had been the 
oceasion of so sudden un abberation of the actor’s 
intellect. But,as Mr. Farren had never played 
better than as Nicholus Rue, in the previous 
comedy of Secrets Worth Knowing, and as he 
undertook and accomplished the character of Sir 
Peter Teazle on the following evening, we are jus- 
tified in suspecting that this unpleasant event to 
tho author, whose success it hus much compro- 
mised, and to the public, many of whom go entirel 
to see a new piece, whom it has defrauded, is 
attributable simply to the fact that Mr. Farren 
never took the trouble of learning the words at all. 
We make no comments. 

Oxberry and Leigh Murry go to the Lyceum. 
John Howard is to be added to the Haymarket 
company-at Christmas, where the Cushmans will 
soon re-appear, : 

The Olympic, it is supposed, will re-open on the 
26th, although many of the late company have 
arranged ‘elsewhere, and others ate on the wing. 
Most of the dancers have already taken flight. 

It is: said that the ‘prices of admission at the 
Victoria, City of London, Pavilion, and Standard, 
will be raised to their former amount at Christmas, 
thus; doing away with threepeany galleries, as far 
as they are concerned. But what’s to be done with 
thesaloons? © ‘The Albert the gallezy is three- 
pence, with half-price; at the Britannia, Effingham 
Bower, &e:, TWorENcE, is all that is demanded for 
she whole ofthe performance!!! | While there-are 
some hundreds of PENNY concert rooms! 

toMapame Vesrais.~ This eminent artist has at 
length resolved ‘on: retiring from the-stage; prior, 
however; to whichevent, it is her intention to pay 
aprofessionat! ‘visit to: the principal provincial 
towns; espocially Hiverpoc} @ it Birminghinn, 
Dele pO CL OO hdl - 


8) 


Tue Torey! Pes THEAPRES~ Tt may sce 
iNiberal to objéct to Any enjoyment that is open’ 10 
the rich being miade ‘equally attainable by the bis 
affluent; and, if the sanre quality of entertainme it 
Were submitted to both, the cheapness of udmissic\' 
might be @ topie for our praise, as) it now is et 
our condemnation: [If theatrical managers wis 
bound to the production of only those pieces tht 
would tend to soften, Kumanize, and improve ‘the 
nature of man; then would the theatre be a schit? 
to which the lowest possible rate of admissi » 
would be desirable; but managers are not a shade 
above the meanest shopkeeper in! thé’ princiy}. 
that influences, their conduct, and they rather suit 
their performances to the vicious tastes of their 
audience, than to the purpose of their instr. eh 
They see more immediate advantage to themsel¥ ‘s 
in turnishing that whichis palatable, than that whic 'Y 
is wholesome, and they prepare accordingly. Te 
theatre, properly conducted, might be made ths 
most effective schidok of morality in existence; ant 
though it does not fulfil this mission to the extent 
that is desirable, yet, while being dependent upon 
class educated ton certain point of refinement fn 
manners, and attention to decorum; there is a 
bien seauce observed that is of itself a lesson to 
those below them. Thus are ‘the habits of tle 
poor man, in some degree elevated, by partekin ¢ 
in that species of performance which was prepared 
for a more critical audience, composed of persons, 
who though, perhaps, not more strict in ‘act, are 
yet more assuming in pretention to the observance 
of those moral duties which binds society. | But 
once create an audience, composed entirely of the 
lowest ranks, and the business of managers will te 
toflatter the follies and vices that are most prevalent 
among the new class of customers. There is too 
much coarseness of allusion on the stage at pr - 
sent; but if the low priced theatres are permitted 
to continue, it is not easy to say at what pvint 
such freedoms will be considered to have dore 
their worst. 





Tne TRONKMARKER. 
MUSIC. 

Drury Lann,—The Bohemian Girl has been, 
played as a stop-gap, we suppose, Mr, Raflcr 
taking the part beqaite sustained by Mr, Harrisot.. 
We have afread y spoken of this singer in Loretta, 
We find in the Bokemian Girl that he sung better 
than in the other; in fact, it is natural to suppose 
that any one would sing better in_a good characte“, 
than in the degrading one of the Loretta opera. Mr, 
Rafter is a little paprovedt the air, * When oth: ¢ 
lips, &¢.,” was well accented, attention evidertiy 
being given to the right reading of the words, 1,0t 
merely to warble out the notes, although whion 
singing he pronounces very broadly; for instanc:, 
succuss and remumber, very much detracting fr un 
the pleasure of hearing him, He has much ‘o 
learn yet, merely to wall on the stage requit:s 
study, and he should, contrive to do somethi), 
with his hands; indeed, as yet he is very awkwar 
ana stiff, He was sheored several times; but we 
would suggest to him, not to: think too much of 
this, for they evidently were called for from being 
well known airs, having achieved: a popularity © 
their own, although we do not mean to deny bita 
the credit of haying sung véry well, OF the pers 
formance of the other singers it is not necessary 
now to speak, as the characters are gast the same 
as at the first representation. We would merely 
suggest to Mr. Stretton the idea of turning | 6 
attention entirely to comic acting, for which he 
evidently appears to have a turn. As to singiy *) 
we are Sorry to say that either his Yoice has left 
iim, or he has Jeft his voice, for he fe senterly, 
audible, beyond a, sort of rumbling noise, which, 
we suppose, is meant for singing, =) 

Der Fi eischutz - Miss Messent has been pers 
forming the character of Linds in this opera, She 
is evidently timid; ‘but as we, have before said, 4',4 
will’ be an’ acquisition, being of pYSE pleat, 
manners, and'acting with much * ait she sun 
the scene, iv ti shel him,” exter, 1|-. 
ingly well; i air, “Softly sighs,” ‘boing weil 
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the Jast’ moveméit: toweyer, she got through'it. 

She appears to sifig with’. effort,” stiffening the 

lower maxillary (we suppose it would not be 
proper to say jaw), consequently, must lose both 

tone and power of execution. It is strange that 

English ‘singers generally seem to thitik some 
BIS PA exertion is requisite to bring out the notes; 
Wheréas, With propér management of the breath, 
they ought to be produced freely, and without 
effort, gaining power and execution by practice. 

Miss Poole iaust always please, she sings so un- 
alféctedly, so sweetly, coming quite as a relief after 

the showy displays which are indulged in by 

others, Yet she herself would produce more effect, 

if she did not open her mouth laterally, which | 
always Uestr | fulness of tone; her execution | 
is neat, the only drawback being a coldness of 
style and manner. Mr, King is only second tenor, 
we cannot, therefore, expect too much from him; | 
yet, he may improve under proper direction. His 
voice he makes ‘thick, and he has a mouthing 
manner of pronunciation; defects which might be | 
remedied. At present he should not attempt 

the higher notes. The overture was not effectively 
Saved. nor cin we bestow much praise on the | 
choruses, * 

La Vervan, is a diyertissement which requires no | 
description ;, indeed, it would be impossible to give | 
one. It seems meant as a sort of Pallet, to intro- 
duce the whole corps, with the exception of Mdlle. 
Fuoco, And the manager has secured the services | 
of some nice dancers: among the rumber are 
Malles. Dubignon, Benart, Lonise, Adele, Les Seeurs, 
St, Lonis, and Madame Guibelei; the general style, | 





howeyer, embraces too much of pirouetting. A little | 
more grace, with a degree less effort, would be, | 
we think, more agreeable. 

Harmarker.—An American lady, Miss Rey- 
nolds, has appeared at this theatre in Perfection, 
a trifling piece, by 'T. Haines Baily, in which are 
introduced two songs. ‘The lady possesses a fine 
powerful mezzo soprano, and sings with great 
expression; but at present all is unfinished. Ter 
yolce is occasionally harsh, and the tones do not 
blend, consyquently, her execution is defective; | 
but there appear to be the ingredients to make a| 
first-rito singer, and to‘ this we would direct her | 
attention. 


Secoxno Rerontr, of the commission called by the 
Director of the Conservatoire, on the barytone, a 
hew-stringed instrument invented ‘by Monsieur 
Lacome, of Hayre: — 

“Tn the first report the commission had already 
expressed their satisfaction, The instrument | 
which had been submitted to them was sonorous, | 
easy to play with regard to intonation. The | 
commission only wished that Monsieur Lacome | 
could give to the barytone an individual character | 
which might only a Ae to it. 

“ Monsieur, Lacome has happily resolved this | 
difficulty. The barytone he has now presented, | 
made in the same manner as the tirst by Monsieur | 
Bernadel, has preserved, nay increased, all the | 
advantages the commission had recognised on it, | 





| completion. 


better to appreciate the qualities of the instrument, 
Monsieur Battanchon, who performed on this occa- 
sion, executed a piece composed by himself, expressly 
to show off all its faculties. In this brilliant solo, 
all the resources of the instrument were employed, 
and there is no doubt that, in the hands of a good 
artist, the barytone will produce fine effects in an 
orchestra. 

“The commission expressed a wish that there 
might be some new music composed expressly for 


‘the barytone. In its extension, in sonorous quality, 


it is well adapted to double the violin, being 
exactly an octave lower. All the music for piano and 
violin of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, has already 
been played; and the commission hope, in addition 
to this rich collection, M. Onslow will devote his 
powers for the instrument, employing it in a 


| quatuor, quintett, or sestuor; thus, combining and 


uniting the powers of all these different stringed 


| instruments. — (Signed) Auber. Halevy, Panseron. 


Meifred.— Gazette Musicale. 





Mr. T. Grieve has been engaged as scene painter 
at the Covent Garden Theatre. There are to be 
two new drop scenes. 

The opera Robert Bruce is to be one of the new 
pieces at her Majesty’s Theatre. 





THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 
Judging from the modicum of dramatic talent in 
the provinces, the natural conclusion to be arrived 
at is, that among the many who follow it as a pro- 
fession, but few study it as an art. And yet it is 


; aun art, sublime in its conception, magnificent in its 


Theoretically, the goal of excellence 
never can be gained; by practice alone may the 
aspirant reach a position in the profession, obtain- 
ing the two grand desideratums of human wishes 
—wealth and fame. And yet, with the fact meeting 
them at every turn, haunting them like the dis- 
turbed spirit of the departed great, but few devote 
that attention to the histrionie art, which, as an 
art, i¢ so decidedly requires, 

Country theatres are the schools where acting 
is to be acquired: London only gives a value to 
the article by approving of its worth. It may take 
years of intense study and unceasing labour, 
privations may be borne, insults suffered (the 
Lord Chancellor has filled a subordinate situation), 
all may be necessary to make an actor; but 
none have a right to enter the profession who are 
not prepared to 

‘Rear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong,{the proud man’s contumely, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 

The drama—as the drama has not declined, but 
the want of dramatic artists causes it to be less 
followed, and the more that education extends its 
blest influence o’er mankind, the greater extent of 
talent will be required in the profession to render 
a play acceptable to an audience. The time is 
passing away when one actor will be considered 
enough; each particular part, however minute, 
must be skilfully filled. Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Literary and Scientific Societies have shown 


'on the 11th instant. 


sud more; it, has acquired a special quality which | what can be done by perseverance. Why, then, 
strikes on the ear, at the same timo that it is| Should the children of the drama neglect their 
quite distinct both from the tenor and the violon- | interest by neglecting to study their profession in 
cello. ; all its multifarious ramifications. "Tis time 

“ Instrumental music, thanks to Mr. Lacome, has | “ We cannot all be masters,” 
now, gained a new organ, which, both in the nor can all actors expect to be a Kemble or a 

uintett, and quatuor, will vary the effects, and | Kean, a Munden or an Emery; but the way is 
assist in the dialogue of the instruments. open, and all have a right to try, Yet is not he 

‘A quintett of Bocherini’s, and a quartett of | who plays a subordinate character, and plays it to 
Mozart's, were performed before the commission. | the life, worthy of commendation? Yes; and 
In the, first the barytone took the part of the | what's more to the matter, he obtains it! Then, 
first, violoncello; in the second, the part of the | let country actors cast aside their petty jealousies; 
tenor, | let each consider that on his individual talent de- 

“The barytone, was completely successful in | pends the welfare of the drama; and, let them also 
these so different parts, detaching itself from the | car in mind, that it is “ Out of Town,” and not 
group.of instruments, at the same time faithfully , “Tn it,” that “acting is to be studied as an art; 
accomplishing the intentions of the author. All| and there, and there only, that perfection in that 
the, principal phrases in which the instrument. art is to be obtained. 
ought to-be prominent, whether in the melody or) Trearre Royar, Brrurxonam.—The Misses 
On passages of execution, were perfectly rendered, Cushman continue to draw great houses, and it is 
and accented, with great neatnes expected they will remain here till Christmas, 








“To judge of the barytone by itself, and the | their success preventing the usual yacation of * 


week, previous to the productioniof the pantomime. 
Since ne last Jon e Elentertoniact; and Guy 
Mannering repeated once, and Romeo and Juliet 
three times. Tn Ion, Miss Cushman did pet élicit 
the applause she received in the other charactérs 
she has represented; but, perhaps, this perfortn- 
ance has won for her more “golden opinions” 
than any other since she has honoured Birming- 
ham with her presence.’ The local’ press's 
in the highest terms of ‘her abilities; “and Mr 
Couldock is highly and deservedly praised for his 
performance of Adrastus, The manner in ‘which 
Romeo and Juliet has been put upon the stage're- 
flects the highest credit upon Mr. Simpson, and it 
is gratifying to see his claim upon the lic, for 
spirit and enterprise, so well responded to. |The 
scenery, by Mr. Gordon and Mr.' Layeock, ‘is 
most beautifully painted; every dress and appoint- 
ment is new, and we question whether any play 
has ever been so splendidly ‘produced at'a provin- 
cial theatre. 
Devonrort.—The “ African Roscius” coms 
menced a short engagement on Monday’ last; ‘and 
has been playing during the week with ‘his ' uswal 
success. His Gambia, in. The Slave, ind’ Mungo, 
in The Padlock, were much admired. They ‘ere, 
indeed, characters in which he appears’ 'to ‘the 
very life. Mrs. Posini is an aetress worthy’ of 
raise. Bway Om} 
Irswicu.— The theatre is undergoing a thorough 
renovation and embellishing, prior ' to’ its opening’ 
on the 26th instant, for which event the manager, 
Mr. C. Poole, has made extensive’ a! ments; 
and engaged a powerful company, “! EN ihe 
Rocuester.—Mr. Thornton commenced ‘hia 
season on Monday last with every prospect: of 





success; the dramatic persons have been well 
received, especially Miss Walton ‘and “Mr EL, 
Melville. i ; 


Brienton.—The season was brought’ to a close 
The theatre will’ re-open’ ut 
Christmas with a pantomime. R AGEs" 

ABERDEEN.— rhe nag i We hntabe 
the public are not on 1y-readers, but. 1" SCOP Eg 
ied what is more, they know good acting when 
they see it, and appreciate it for itself alone. 44 
system of management is poo practice (wou 
that other pore would’ follow ri rent by ata 
manage their own theatrical affairs); it caters ‘for 
its own amusement, as well as’ for the millions} 
profit is not the only aim; liberal salaries are’ pivén; 
and therefore good artists are’ obtained, atid''the 
various picces well presented to the public. Much 
praise is due to Mr. R. Phillips’ (the ' stage- 
manager), Mr. James Bennet, Mr. C. Hall, Mrs 
Dyas, and Miss A. Lonsdale. 10ive oil} 

Suerrieip.— King John has been carefully pro- 
duced at the theatre, and the leading: characters 
sustained with much skill; ‘albeit, Mude, :as the 
King, was too methodical, and Dillon: lacked 
appearance as Falconbridge. Elphinstone was 
exceedingly good as Hubert, and‘ Ms. Pollock 
added ay 3 reputation as Cunstance, Miss Nor- 
man is rapidly improving in the soubretles ; ‘she is 
a musician, and sings with taste and effeot.: Con- 

uest having been burned out at his ‘theatre, the 
Garrick has been playing with great success as a 
low comedian; he is assuredly one of the best iu 
the | Spaeeniant in } 

It is a pity that managers, and managers’ wives 
will so Goatennally thrust’ themselves into alt) the 
good parts, especially when there are, others ‘in 
the company who, if such a thing is’ 1 
poseane equal, if not superior, talent with them- 
selves. 

Liverroo..—So successful has been the engageé- 
ment of Mr. Henry Betty at the Amphitheatre, 
that it has been renewed for twelve signin Taye, 
from Monday last, on which evening he sustain 
the character of Richard {II., and was’ called for, 
as well as on the night he appeared ‘as Hamlet, at 
the termination of the play... Mr. ike 
certainly proved a most attractive star to Mr, Cop 
land, who, as a manager,’ merits every:sucdess, 
for he’ “studies to deserve it’) 1) tore bivow 


“Tom Thumb” has appeared ab phe Adelj 
preying a hostof gazers, ricarepienndaiane 
it fo tails od? go ‘an 
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“REVIEWS, 
Marston, or the Memoirs of @ Soldier and a States- 
man... By. Dr, Croiy. Colbourn: Great Marl- 
borough Street, 
THs work, which appeared first in fragments in 
Blackwood's Magazine, is now put forward in the 
common. shape .of|/a.three-volumed novel; those, 
however, who, take it up under such an impression, 
will find. themselves. disappointed; indeed, the 
well-known, name and character of the author 
ought. to have determined that matter. The only 
parts that atalk bear the least relation are in the 
early chapters, and the sentimental passages which 
are/ interspersed few,’ indeed, na far between. 
Any ‘one, ‘however, who has read it, cannot fail 
of being convinced that it is an emanation of a 
powerful. mind; a mind actively intent on ex- 
ploring, and tathoming the causes of events, 
arranging them in clear order and succession, and 
oceasionally flashing forth with thoughts of the 
future deduced from the past, which ought to 
make the'reader pause and ponder; a mind which 
has bent with profound anxicty over the prophetical 
denunciations of the scripture revelations, and 
may have imbibed thence the tendency to look 
forward. into. the future itself; whether or not, 
the views taken, will be generally acknowledged, 
we cannot.of course determine, but he who would 
endeayoun ta, encounter them, will have need to 
int, himself to, his task. It will be no child’s 
ay. We, ourselves, are not disposed to acquiesce 
in all, more especially in reference to the political 
characters,of our own.times. Nor do we entirely 
accord in his estimate of the character of Napoleon; 
that he mey have been. an instrument in the hand 
of Providence,,.must be allowed, but that he 
possessed those high intellectual endowments which 
men, are too:..often apt to give to the world’s con- 
GharagoweH be a mualier of question; and, in this 
respect, we would rather take the estimate the 
celebrated, .Dr.,Channing has formed, than that 
which , author. of ‘Marston has given of this 
e-man. Dr. Croly’s remarks almost 
wholly mer tothe warlike character; in his sum- 
ming ps e thus speaks of him. 

:“ Tt.has been the custom of late years to deny 
hjm even superiority of intellect; but the man 
who in @ contest goes before all—who converts a 
republic; ayith its. ardour, haughtiness, and 
passion, into.a.monarchy, at once as rigid, and as 
magnificent as an oriental despotism ~ who, in a 

of warriors, makes himself the leading 
watrior--who, among. the circle within circle of 
the subtlest political intrigues, baffles all intrigues, 
and, makes the subtlest.and the boldest spirits his 
instruments.and slaves, has given unanswerable evi- 
dence,of theiguperiority of his talents. ‘The soldier 
who, beat, down in, succession all the great military 
names, f Europe; the negotiator who vanquished 
ald utging tilowacy: the statesman who remo- 
delled..the laws, curbed the fiery temper, and 
pened $9, eninline the. fierce insubordination 
of. people. flushed with a sense of irresistible 
victory; last, and chief trial of all—the Jacobin 
who -cast, the republic into the grave, and made 
its sepulehre the foundation of his throne, must 
have possessed abilities of the first: order.” 

‘To this. imposing catalogue of circumstances, 
which.combined to raise Napoleon to his high estate, 
we | in; juxta-position, the far more dis- 
eriminating and just account of the American 
Unitarian divine, 

“ There are different orders of greatness. 

sey the first rank is unquestionably due 
to moral greatness, or magnanimity; to that sub- 
lime energy, by which the soul, smitten with the 
love.of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, for life and 
death, 'totruth and duty; espouses. as its own the 
intevestdé \of -hhman nature; scorns all meanness 
end defies all peril; hears in its own. conscience 
voice ouder|than threatenings aud thunders; 
withstends) all the powers .of, the. universe, which 
would sever it onsen seasionac! and 
religion; weposes) an.» ring! trust in, God in 
the darkest guyana "ony te ed 
up’ on the altar of his country or of mankind. 


Of this moral greatness, which throws all other 
forms of greatness into obscurity, we see not a 
trace in Napoleon. Though clothed with the 
power of a god, the thought of consecrating him- 
self to the introduction of a new and higher era, | 


society in this country, Marston is the.second 
son of a nobleman, who has gained that dis- 
tinction through the channel of the law; he goes 
through the usual routine of education, has only 


the sentiment of fear for his father, the little love, 


to the exaltation of the character and condition | as he himself says, he could afford to give to any 
of his race, seems never to have dawned on his | human being, he gives his mother, who was gentle, 


mind. ‘The spirit of disinterestedness and self- 
sacrifice seems not to have waged a moment’s war 
with self-will and ambition, His ruling passions, 
indeed, were singularly at variance with magna- 
nimity. Moral greatness has too much simplicity, 
is too unostentatious, too self-subsistent, and 
enters into others’ interests with too much hearti- 
ness, to liye an hour for what Napoleon always 
lived, to make itself the theme, and gaze, and 
wonder of a dazzled world. Next to moral, comes 
intellectual greatness, or genius in the highest 
sense of the word; and, by this, we mean that 
sublime capacity of thought, through which the 
soul, smitten with the love of the true and the 
beautiful, essays to comprehend the universe, 
soars into the heavens, penetrates the earth, pene- 
trates itself, questions the past, anticipates the 
future, traces out the general and all-comprehend- 
ing laws of nature, binds together by innumerable 
affinities and relations all the objects of its know- 
ledge, rises from the finite and transient to the 
infinite and the everlasting, frames to itself from 
its own fulness lovelier and sublimer forms than it 
beholds, discerns the harmonies between the world 
within and the world without us, and finds, in 
every region of the universe, types and inter- 
reters of its own deep mysteries and glorious 
inspirations. This is the greatness which belongs 
to bony magi and the master-spirits in poetry 
and the fine arts. Next comes the greatness of 
action; and, by #ais we! mean the sublime power 
of conceiving bold and extensive plans; of con- 
structing and bringing to bear on a mighty object 
a complicated machinery of means, energies and 
arrangements, and of accomplishing great outward 
effects. To this head belongs the greatness of 
Buonaparte, and that he possessed it, we need not 
prove, and none will be hardy enough to deny. 
A man, who raised himself from obscurity to a 
throne, who changed the face of the world, who 
made himself felt through powerful and civilised 
nations, who sent the terror of his name across 
seas and oceans, whose will was pronounced and 
feared as destiny, whose donatives were crowns, 
whose antechamber was thronged by submissive 
princes, who broke down the awful barrier of the 
Alps and made them a highway, and whose fame 
was spread beyond the boundaries of civilization 
to the steppes of the Cossack, and the deserts of 
the Arab; a man, who has left this record of him- 
self in history, has taken out of our hands the 
question, whether he shall be called great. All 
must concede to him a sublime power of action, an 
energy equal to great effects.” 

“In war, Bonaparte was great; for he was 
bold, original, and creative. Beyond the camp, he 
indeed, showed talent, but not superior to that of 
other eminent men.” 

We have, perhaps, gone out of our way, in thus 
balancing contrary opinions on this interesting 
subject; and we have done so because the pre- 
valence still exists of exalting military talents 
beyond their deserts. In the eyes of the world, 
moral greatness, intellectual greatness, are both 
absorbed in the glare and glitter of the conquering 
hero, We yet hope to see the day when the 
battle-field will not be considered the only pass- 
port to distinction; when the magnanimity that 
espouses as its own the interests of humanity, 
when the greatness which belongs to philosophers, 
and the master spirits in poetry and the fine arts, 
will entrance the world by their surpassing supe+ 
riority; and the merits of the soldier find its place 
of subordinate merit—its own proper sphere. We 
haye, however, too long digressed. In the opening 
chapter of the work, the hero Marston is intro- 
duced, upon whose personal adventures, as a 
soldier and statesman, the story turns, these are 
made the vehicle for introducing many of the 
stirring events of the French revolution; giving 
also, at tho same time, some idea of the state of 











timid, and fond, ‘The only incidental notice given 
of the family is, that he had two sisters, one with 
black eyes, and the other with blue, and four 
brothers, all intended for ambassadors, admirals, 
renerals, and secretaries of state. The seat of the 
family is Mortimer Castle, where all the family, 
and a large invited circle, were assembled, and, on 
this occasion, private theatricals were resorted to 
as a means of passing the time. Romeo and Juliet 
was the play, During the performance the fair 
Juliet runs away with a count, whose servant 
contrives also to inveigle an heiress. This double 
disaster intflames the noble earl, he pursues one 
set of fugitives, while the elder brother, who had 
an eye to the heiress, pursues the other party; 
the earl overtakes the count just as the Gretna 
Green ceremony had concluded, challenges him, 
and is shot. The elder brother succeeds to the 
titles and encumbered estates, and our -hero, after 
a brief season of inactivity, is launched upon the 
wide world, and makes his first entre in London. 
This circumstance of the play introducing somo 
cutting remarks on the tenderney of private 
theatricals, 

“ The easy intercourse produced by rehearsals, 
the getting of tender speeches by art, the pretty 
personalities and self-allusions growing out of 
these speeches, the ramblings through myrtle 
shades and rose-twined parterres, the raptures 
and romance, all tend prodigiously to take off 
the alarm, or instruct the inexperience of the 
female heart.” 

As contradistinction to this tendency of private 
displays, our author most vigorously urges the 
higher and more exalted character of the legitimate 
drama, in which he deplores the present state of 
our national stage. 

* Our stage is now almost undone. The absurd 
liberalism of the day has given every corner of 
London a theatre, and has degraded the character 
of the stage in all. By scattering the ability 
which still exists, it has stripped the great theatres 
of the only means of sustaining Jramatic excel- 
lence; while, by adopting temporary expedients, 
to obtain temporary success, it has driven away 
English dramatic genius, in contempt or despair. 
Our stage is now condemned to be fed like our 
paupers, and, like our paupers, to feel a stigma in 
every morsel which it puts within its lips. It 
must stoop to French frivolity or German ex- 
travagance, and be glad to subsist upon either. 
Yet why should not higher means come to its 
aid? Why should not the state relieve the difi- 
culties of a great institution, which might be made 
to repay its assistance a thousand fold? Is there 
nothing that could be withdrawn from the pro- 
digality of civil lists, or the pomp of public esta- 
blishments, to restore, to purify, or even to exalt 
the stage? The people will have theatres ere 
or evil, noble or degraded; the stage will be 
demanded by the people. Is it a thing indifferent 
to our rulers to supply them with this powerful 
and universal excitement in its highest degree of 
moral influence; to bring before them, with all the 
attractions of the drama, the memory of heroes 
and sages, of patriots and martyrs; or leave them 
to rake for the indulgence of eye or ear in the 
very kennels of crime?” 

Bhis is strong language, but no more so than 
the occasion requires, for it needs strong and 
energetic language to rouse the dormant faculties 
of the drama. To return, however, to our hero, 
Almost the first person to whom he is introduced 
is a Jew named Mordecai, whose interest for 
Marston, once roused, continues to be exerted for 
his benefit throughout his career. The character 
of the Jew is divested of that harshness, and mere 
money-making ak ey with which the race 
are usually invested; he is capable of and is made 
to conceive and execute most noble and generous 
deeds, and the affection for his fair but capricious 
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dquehtes, Marianne care, All, in; keeping with tho 


general portraiture, which must apply to ak smany | curtain, rose, displeyiatg \a: remarkable fine. view 
of this once;despised .raceias to. any other elass-of | of, Roman) architecture, a yista of .temples and 


human community; we, have, however, no | pal 


lesire now to enter into this discussion ;!, Mordecai 


aves, 1 yet a i 
- The fame of the admirable actor who played 


invites Marston, to, Brighthelmstone, then a mere | the leading character was. then, at, its: height, and 
fishing village, .but,. owing) to. the revolutionary | John Kemble shared with :his splendid : sister the 


events which, shook France, it was at this period the 


honour, of being the twin. leaders of. the theatrical 


resort.of many of the French: nobility, whose: life} galaxy...lham not, about to dwell op Shakspeare’s 
and mapnnets.are well introduced... We have herea| conception of the magnificent. republican, nor on 
wimp ¢ of her whoafterwards figures asthe heroine; | the scarcely. less magnificent representative which 
the o 


ject of Marston’s deep and deyoted:ove, 


it found in the actor of the night. 


which is at length repaid bya-happy,union—Clotilde| a generation which have neither, seen either Sid- 


de Tourvill 


the daushter of, one of the emiyrés.| dons or, Kemble, and-will probably never see their 


The Prince Regent is also brought forward, whose equals, ILmay be suffered, too, to indulge my own 


partiality for this.watering-place subsequently:| a 


induced. the budding of the pavilion; the cirele 
with which, he. jvas surrounded comprised, «ll, the 


iration of forms and faculties, which once gave 
me a delightful sense of the beauty and the powers 
of which our being is capable. Is this a dream? 


areal men. of the day,.the usual companions of his! or if so, is it not a. dream that tends to ennoble 


oyal Highness's hours of enjoyment. . While 
idling away, his.time. amid, the various | scenes, 


the spirit of man—the dimness and dullness of the 


Marston receives his .commission. in the Guards, recollections. 


which, howeyer, he;only knew of after it had. been 
cancelled, This, throws him on the world; however, 
through the interest of the Jew, Mordeca 
made an attach? to, the embassy,in France. We 


have now. a,series.of adventures. in. which our 


Kemble was, at {that time, in the prime of his 


grace and kingly grandeur. His voice was his 


hero is engaged, introducing, many of the events | its tone was naturally sweet, and it could at times 
of, the Revolution, both in the French capital and | swell to the highest storm of passion. In later 


among the troops of the allied army, in the inva- 


days he seemed to take a strange pride in feeble- 


sion of, France; at length, after many perils and/|ness, and in his voice and his person affected old 


pains, he, xeturns,and, for,his services.in dubious 


diplomacy, he receiyes, the, commission in the 


Netherlands, is taken prisoner at the siege Valen- 


age. But when I saw him first he was all force, 


“classic” actor that ever realised the form and 


ciennes, and whilst, in the town meets again with] feelings of the classic age. His manners in private 


his long-lost Clotilde, only, however, to part with 


her, as he imagines, for ever; the town is taken, he Kemble on the stage, we saw the grace and refine- 


recovers his liberty, and has the honour conferred 


ment acquired by the companionship of princes 


upon him of taking home the dispatches; he now) and nobles, fine ability accomplished by association 


retires from the service, and begins his. parlia- 


mentary career as a subordinate official, makes, land. 


ope good speech, is made Secretary for Ireland, in 
which eapacity his adventures introduce some 


stirring scenes of the Rebellion in. ’98; but at|}me. I had hitherto, imagined him simply a bold this tragedy that would ‘afford oppo 
patrician, aristocratically contemptuous of the 


length he meets with, Clotilde, marries, returns to 
England, his; elder, prother dies, he inherits. the 


title and géstates, and then closes, his career in, the| taking a ruthless revenge. 
ramet neg ' 


Kemble’s playing, a new idea of Coriolanus struck 
multitude, indignant at public ingratitude, and 


had seen merely 


only of, be cpyténts of these yolumes;,it,would be} a gallant chieftain, of the most unromantic of all 
Pa ie 


e, Without trenching véry much on our 


limits, $8. Ri'¢.ip detail the many,,particulars. of 


ral ailyenture that are introduced, ‘The opinions)| But by throwing the softer feelings of the charac- 
which the author expresses on many oceasions | ter into light, Kemble made him less a Roman than 
are often origigal, always strongly conveyed, and| a Greek—a loftier and purer Alcibiades —a repub- 


balancing and jyeighing duly the causes and-effects| Roman Achilles, with the same dazzling valour, 

of the events, which, aro constantly occurring | the same sudden affections, the same deep convic- 

among the nations: pf the.carth, We shall here| tions of wrong, and the same generous, but un- 
0 


grive v, few extracts 


The a te description of the French character ; great actor shares his laurels. 


seems jastly 


and chances 6f 'the Wd 
material Of thé netioiin cha¥acter is ‘to be seen. 


It alwayy réitinds md of the mother-of-pearl shell, 


some of the, passages which | yielding sense of superiority. Say what we will | of Pedro was unknown to the king, hig fi 
havé more’ particuldrly attracted pos attention, | of the subordination of the actor to the author, the | we obtain no infortiatigh frofi Re > Wad 
ms ORB. 
i OY 


Kemble, too, was 


tawn!"'T Hate always delighted in | a creator.” 
an old Frenchman, especially if he has served; it 


answers given :— 





tude. and répiiive nthe intetior, but, by fric,\ gatury, in a fierce tone. 


tion, exhibiting’ a find interior. ' If the’ whole 


of “ La Jette Frative™ sprang on their “feet wit 

clapped theit hands to the hilts of their swords, or’! other. 
more probably to! their daggers, to avenge the 
desecratién of the dbly shrine ‘at which niné-tenths 


of ‘them worship, “T should’ still’ pronounce the 


lican,’ was, my answer. 


“* You are a prisoner, how came you here?’ 
«You are judges, how came you there?’ 
“eYou"are charged with’ crimes ‘against the 


Frenchman the most, repellant of Europeans, | republic.’ 


What is his look #f onstiods ‘stiperiority to all 


that exist besitfes,in’ this! round world. 
of his nostri. thé plate. of ‘his’ oe 
his gathered dipy but ‘#"! Se for’, 
Give methe' rs 


ecwa ve athe ptt ai mig 


thie & 


éril’ bittle? 


territory of France?’ 


bench —force,’ 


rt) 





passing world relief—I look for it.in the world ofj our . sym 


life completed his public fame; and, in seeing 


From the mingled tenderness and _loftiness of 


But the performance | bility sueceed ‘asa perf oy MIB 5 Beng pane Fe 
114% NOK HH Toligee of the great actor on this night opened another and | i? the Bay of Lisbon, ‘in Which" wer tire “nt? 
We have thus, giyen a,,very. imperfect outline} a deeper view to me. ‘Till now 


commonwealths, the land of inflexibility, remorse- | being, called the cavalier, und who is Httle' be 
less daring, and fierce deyotement to public duty. than fa substitute for the accent 


The following account of the examination of|the same question the next suo 
is after his*Gonntry'is fubbed’ off by the changes | our hero before the Jacobin Club, although this | harbour fs seen a fleet Fe bai 
dy that’ the really valuable 


| #7 am no citizen, no Frenchmat, and nd repub- | ter Gongulves is ‘his enemy, ahd “is ‘sys 
My judges stared st-each | plotting against his life an 


priya 
bo i es a 


“In my eouiitry’ ho man. is, expected td Crimi’ 
' "The ‘toss | nate, himself,’ pete 2D fall can 
thd cbntempt of} = But you are a traitor, “ you deny that?” 
et} “*T am no traitor to. my, king; can you. Say as. 
ee, tour saute’ yourselves?” fey now Boban th east 
/, give te’ the’ Honest rude- | furious glances at me. , fa 
ness of the A’ hen idee ip rence ‘ah wey Ate ingblent! What bought You thle, the 
dnt oP ani § aitperiotity.” EPO la. ep 
"Bho: deserighion’ Af Rennie tt ah pening’ Stee sdine thing ‘WHEN pNMAAA ‘oh, ght 
COoriokanire 48 ell xi vers I K8" pr : they a 
istPay UFR: Hy, the 


Be: age ro ihe?" Tee De - 


Baw leg moe 


Se 


madman, » After,the tumult had» subsided, the] 14.Notoare gouge culm os ued oad siedT 


s4*Dooyou ‘not kndw that: we! cart send yott'td 
the guillotine?’ 1949 oan ee re 

“<Tf you do I shall only go before you 8 °° 

“ This put ian end tomy interrogatory at once” 
Lhad accidentally’ touched tipon he nerve Which | 
quivered in every bosom’ of these felony” 8! 0°" 

With this we close our quotations. ‘Marston is, 
as we have before observed: the work? ofa deep’ 
thinking mind, and will well repay ‘ai’ nttentive 
perusal. Although it chiefly dwells ‘on tho’ ‘hor’ 


But I speak to rible events of the period; yet all the characters : 


introduced are individually nttractive:'-"' The high- 
minded Jew, Mordecais: his interestiti¢ but ‘enpri- 
cious daughter, - Mariamne;:’ the aoble) devoted; 
yet wayward Clotilde; the: renerots, yet volatile’ 
Lafontaine; Marston himself; are ‘all‘in' themselves’ 
not only well drawn throughout; bet! are made to! 
possess. those es which, ‘while they ‘belong’ 
to their own individuality, claim at the ‘sme: time’ 

shies; even’ theit’ faults: necessanly 


powers, his features strongly resembling those of | the incidents are brought in too forcedly; andthe! 
i, he.is| Siddons, and his form the perfection of. heroic 


undergo, verge on the improbable; the language! 


failing point: it was hollow and interrupted; yet|is vigorous and terse; the tender'partsare sothes* 


one of the handsomest of human beings; and,|is a brilliant. problem, yet .aproblem,iafter.alkt: 
Guards, and embarks with his regiment for the| beyond all comparison, the most accomplished | and now, though reluctantly, we-part! from out. 


author, 





author of Rural Sonnets, 


Which imoots the question, Whensbe’er we mech, 
Why not divalge the inet as Mesh 
‘| This being intendéd to i 






though why we know not, it'sti Pl 
cavalier will, of contse, ag Is his wo 
Meg 
Ls Di 
Pedr, wig has been summoned ‘hastily ; 


asbily. 


his presence. 


1 


re learn here, also, f 


next secne introdtices us to 0’ 
‘{ down meh about town, that are f ind I 
lin ‘our eatly dramatists, and: seent intende 
service the writer chooses to use the: 










and also wi 
pk 26, 

Mee 

} ioalye 
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Ignez de Castro. A Tragedy, in fite"nets: ’ By (he! 
: H. Hurst *80) ” 
Tits play was eprint Ya ‘publié, an! 
. oa as . i act a-month, in H-od’s Magazine; end! is’ ‘atio ; 
with the highest born and the highbred of the exanipiciol the'Tittle attention to avathae waa 


Y 
Ee 
1 





artifice as in the following query 207 9) 1 bas. 
evidently showing a,.mind Jong in the habit of|lican Alexander -or most and truest of all, a ; ye bi 


é matritge voltae 
on UF AE ne scree 


Nets 1a 
{ 


on W. 


situation was perilous, is pithy and vigorous in the | sence of which affords’a ma ter ree 
i 


c 
if, , ry Aan sig: Tig PE SITs Gp of 9, Cent 4 
“* Citizen, who are you?’ was the first“ interro- | without receiving information of the fh theta 
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nga i Re Us 
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There has been an intention to'make .a.chaYacter 
of this, Girald 3» but he -is the, most contemptible 
wishy-washy knave we ever met in a fiction; and 
after havi run.@dong carect in the, practice of 
ried degr. vice. man maybe guilty of, he 
49.80 to: heaven in, the end, even as if he 
had cen ga atthe Old Bailey. 
The,.thivd scene ,is,the, grand. court ball, and 
ie observe, generally.an absence of efiec- 
the nto there is much,of attention -paid to 
ution of gorgeous decoration and many 
ee for; the.talent, of the scene-painter. 
fills, up.thirteon pages of the play, the 
fe pte postion of, which,; is,.eceupied by trifling 
0 BS courtiers, as, first. noble, second 
rigbles this noble, ambassador, countess, sister to 
countess; all, being.yanity, and, vexation of spirit; 
the plot regaiving no.aid that is met contained in 
the dala w sag communication made by Prdro to his 
nd, the cavalier: ; 
uf 10. 1,am,offended! I was summoned here, 
By letters; maniial, just like those of old, 
'o.eelebrate. my name day; nothing more! 
TE should enjoy.the day far best at home, 
But that dong usage draws me thus abroad. 
Taine veluctantly,,and, lo, I find 
Adaap is; baited: forthe needful heir. 
Ambassaslors jare planted in my path, 
‘Tetgmphaereienithe spot, tomatch with France, 
As, if dk: wereithe, fool for, sudden freaks, 
To,vantage anybody but myself.” 
nBythe’ bye} ithe last: line does not present the 
chidracter of, Don Pedro in the most amiable point 
of view.i!This; scene aid the first act closes with 
an account of a grand banquet by the Countess, 
which we introduce as a-specimen of the author’s 
descriptive, talents; «:. , 
7 ae HH os held’ your peace! 
ave ob apensas Lhave--if you had, 
a sk tas L eARte sO) he dumb.” 


ica or ,of ‘silver, boss'd, or plain, 
flaming bright array, 
ns i pmcnede lights.o’erbranch the scene; 
oe crystal, sconces stretch along the walls, 
w-rich: refractions; und, from shapes 
ni esl. curl forth the censer’s streams, 
Ae ava glow. with burnish’d arms, 
ly of breast-plates—helms — and spears— 
iets and battle-axes—greaves—and spurs— 
rey ;sword and. shields, like mirrors in the sun. 
Gi fans,of peacocks’ plumes, aloft, 
At eithen end, are way'd by, subtle means, 
And stir the air, and.much refresh the eyes. 
The roof’s festoon’d ‘with evergreens; beneath, 
Vases with flow ers look fragrant as fae morn, 
In six Heséses, ceaseless fountains je jets 
Ross scented, ‘showers, and sparkling—plac’d on 


and glorious verse, 
se below, Peat 


maids » ROW Sete: now at rest, 


ae Th oc et ‘motion—group - and form.” 


mences with the apartment 
of Ighiez, b the Conien of Santa Clara at Coimbra, 
ani = at ‘Hytroduce 


to the heroine surrounded 
tat bpenns ‘and. their governess, It is clear 
Toe by ‘ had imagined the character of 
syd ie afd previous to writing the play, 
ie ed Ani it, ccn amore, with far greate: effort 
aid gil success than at any of the others. 
re ro ioes not read badly to such as are fond 
itd “a indeed, every line discovers the writer 
mily’ man; but we think there is too 
mi of the young: ones to be effective on, the 
y hb returns, forms his wife of ‘the alli- 
Lass ret p the King, and determines to 
refi if in the court, until the ambas- 
fs Hilve one "back to France 
se the" ha closet at 
paulo De tween the 
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isa stage direction ( m party oppearsiat a hulfopen 
door; listening); ‘another ( Party who hae Leen tis 
tenting disuppears); yet do. we hear nothing more- 
of the party, nor to whom they or he belonged 'in 
the: rest of’ theoplay. Itiis one of those: eduses 
without a consequence; that allow a drama tu’ leave 
off without having finished. 

The fourth 'scene‘commences with a soliloquy by 
Tqnez,yin which allusions ‘are made to’ Constanga, 
that, however belonging’ to the history of Pedre, 
ought not to be introduced without farther expla- 
nation, in a drama that should be’ a thing as com- 
plete as possible in itself. 

Gongalves is here introduced, and the scene in 
which be makes proposals’ to Tynez is ‘One of the 
best in the play, and highly dramatic in situation. 
“ Goncalves. Miracle of Spain! 
Worthy best homage for thine own sweet sake, 
Tynez. What would Goncalves*here? When last 

receiv’d, 
Pedro was by; I, then, esteem’d thee rude. 
Gongalves. ‘If rude to Pedro, never rude to thea, 
Ignez. Rudeness to him is far more rude tome 
Than rudeness to myself. 
Gongilves. If rude to him, 
Last time, or other times, the fault is thine: 
Thou art too fair to gaze on thee, nor grow 
Envious, as I have been, and am. 


Ignez. Forbear, 
You strive to do me insult. 
Gongalves. Fair Castile, 


I journey hither on affairs of weight, 

As, soon, I shall unfold, 

Tgnez. Your purpose sped, 

I must take leave; my Lord will chide my stay. 
[reliring some paces. 


Gongalves. Y come from Pedro's sire! 

Tynez. 'To me? 
Gongalves To thee! 
Tanez. Wherefore to me? 

Gongalves, None else can better guess. 
Ignez. Can “ better guess”—who cannot guess 


at all? 
What would the King? 
Goncalves, Thou art thrall’d—to have thee free! 
Ignez. Iam as free as I would wish to rove; 
A fond bird, in a golden, glorious cage, 
The world to me; for, here, I greet my mate, 
And, here, our Nestlings chirrup forth their joy. 
If I’m secluded of my own free choice, 
What is't to thee, Inquisitor? say on, 
What would the King? 
Ge alves. A sacrifice, betimes, 

‘0 duty—public welfare - and the throne, 

Tee A sacrifice to what? 

Gongalvis. A self restraint 
I would repay, and make the less to bear, 
By offer of a I service, and estate, 
A worshipper of Beauty, as I am, 
(Since beauty smote me first, long since, in thee) 
Can lavish at thy feet. 
Tgnez. You kneel to Pedro, 
Whene’ er you kneel to me; for I am, Sir, 
The presence of the honour of my Lord! 


Gongalv.s. Think lightlier of it, 

Tqnez. Pedro hears thee! 

Gongalves. Nay, 

He is away. 

Iynez. He’s here — for we are one! 

Thou hast been warned—forbear me—Is thy 
course 


For King Alfonso, or thine own gross self? 

Gongalves,. The King hath sent, 

Ignez. He bade thee profter me — 

Gougalves [interrupting]. Whate’er a king can 
do to keep thee blest, 

And Independent of this Hleeting passion 

Which taints the Wayward bosom of his heir, 

Tynez. gh ell, Sir, the King, he knoweth not, his 


Gingatoes Heed ‘the King’s words, and lift, your 
future lot’ 
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The King's to blame. 


Gongulves. Oh?! treason! 
Tgnexz: 
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men, 


My ever present bulm, thow sland'rotis’ 


Who, rude to others, Was 'tp me's 

Goncalves. 
easy pre 

What, were he faithless? 


oe Wat) all points! we! 
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Tynez [interr upting). 
thou 


Are fit but for 2 Minion—I dim none. 
Gongalves. 


(U nehivalrous assailer as thou art) | 
To call a solitary dame foul ames,’ 
sonl, 


grim'd, 
AB false, as T am true, tis Void’ of wit, - 


his discomfiture. 
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‘ A dastardly old man!” tho’ not 39,0 


And honour’d it too much, to, wish. 
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As she s 


ride; that bears no smac 
all feel, and tremble, 
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affuirs, is overheard by Giraldo, who, thus dis- 
covering that she is the wife and not the mistress, 
as he had been informed, of Dom Pedro, determines 
to give up his murderous attempt, though not 
exactly from compunction, but that he had 
* Gained 
A secret that shall work a mine of wealth, 
To which Gongalve’s bounty were a jest.” 


He retires over the wall, the way he came,| J, 


and, tumbling off like a fool, breaks his bones. 
Now, had Gongalves caused this by any means 
prepared by himself, there would have been 
an incident that would have been effective, though not 
original; as it is, it is quite original, but not at all 
effective. 
made of the soliloquy in this scene. The soliloquy 
is a conventionality of the stage, and should never 
be supposed to be heard by any other than the 
audience. The notion of making a lady walking 
in a garden talking so loud that her dearest secrets 
are heard by any accidental passer, is neither 
natural nor dramatic. The soliloquy is but a 
means of communicating the character's thoughts 
to the audience and no one else, excepting when 
the individual is supposed to be a maniac. 

We are now introduced to the closet of Gon- 
galves, who, foiled in his attempt to assassinate, 
determines to use his influence with the King and 

ywer in the council for the destruction of Jgnez, 
fe tampers with Pacheco and Coelho, who agree 
to second him in his designs; and the third act 
finishes with a scene almost entirely occupied by a 
long soliloquy from Zgnez, that has nothing what- 
ever to do with the construction of the play. 

In act the fourth we have a scene occupying 
seven pages, laid in the sick room of Giraldo, 
attended by that same serving man, and assisted 
by the introduetion of Gongalves, habited as a 

riest, who, under that disguise, receives the con- 
ession of Giraldo, and then discloses himself. 


Here is an attempt at dramatic effect that must | 7, 


fail, for the scene has nothing whatever to do with 
the main plot of the piece. The whole affair con- 
nected with Giraldvis a mere lean-to, that may be 
removed with much advantage to the rest. Giraldo 
has a vision of Paradise before his death, and 
departs in a style that would serve as a hint to the 
Evangelical Magazine, forgiving even Gongalves. 
This is unaccountable, for none of the Catholic 
prejudices of the bravo had been indulged; but the 
author must have sent him to heaven, on the 
principle of “doing what he pleased with his 
own,” 

Tn the next scene the Cavalier dispatches a page 
to Pedro, with intelligence that the King and court 
had arrived at Monte Mayor. We are also told 
here that the Cavalier is no less a person than 
the natural brother of Zgnez. He is again observed 
by spies, and followed by spies in his exit, of which 
spies we hear no more. This scene is as undramatic 
as need be: it is very long and tedious. 

Then follows the introduction of Jgnez to the 
Queen and Archbishop of Braga. Ignez relates a 
fearful dream that has disturbed her from her 
sleep, the language of which has some poetical 
merit, but is much too long to be here introduced, 
or to be dramatically effective on the stage. 

The fifth act discovers the King, Costeaives, 
Coétho, and Pacheco in council. A deputation of 
the nuns enter we suppose for stage effect. ‘They 
are refused an audience. Gongalves tells the King 
that assassins had been employed by Ignez to des- 
troy him; but is interrupted; by the entrance of 
Jqnez herself with her children, Diniz and Beatriz. 

is scene, the best in the play, and affording 
mueh opportunity to an actress, we will extract in 
fragments :— 


“ Ignez. There, there he sits, your royal Grand- 


sire, babes! 

Our Pedro's father ye ne'er saw before. 
Look on him, till he note upon your brows 
The stamp of Pedro and his own true line. 
Thou would’st not hear, O King, my advocate, 
God's servant, and, in this his house, thy Host: 
‘Therefore, of mine own right, as Pedro’s wife, 
(Tis time to disabuse thee, and proclaimh— ~ - 

pet Ni EGongalves offers to interrupt. 


We also deny the props? of the use | 7; 





Forbid that traitor’s tongue—that such I am) 

As Pedro’s wife, I stand before his sire, 

And to demand, while Pedro is away, 

For these dear pledges of his Sninillons love, 

And one beside, who's sick, and left behind, 

Protection of their father’s father thee! 

Gongalves. Believe her not, my Sov’reign!—Had 
thy son 

So fearfully transgress’d, 

gnez. Transgress’d? 

Coelho. Rebell’d! 

Gongalves. Worse than transgress’d. So parri- 
cidally 

Destroy’d thy lifelong purpose, as to wed 

Yon woman, 

qnez. Woman? 

Coelho, Ay! 

Ignez. What, ruffian, thou? 

King. Peace! { To all, 

Tanez. I will have no peace! 

King. Thou would’st be heard? 

Gongalves, Not He!—Had Pedro so embroil’d the 
State, 

He would have boasted his offence, betimes, 

He who lacks not the wilfulness, and lives 

To grieve his parents, and to thwart their laws, 

Ignez. © Sire! thy son, for very love’s excess, 

Did wrong (we suffer for it) to conceal 

That which he should have blazon’d to the world, 

If only to protect his lawful wife, 

From slander, in his absence, and attempts, 

First to seduce, 

King. Thow’rt sane? 

Tqnez. 

King. Snaidst, to seduce? 

Gongalves. The King’s in council here. 

Ignez. No place for Kings in council—as no place 

For hoary traitors to attempt the wife 

Of the King’s heir. 

Pacheco. ‘The children weep, [as somewhat moved. 

Gongalves, The bastards! 

ynez. He on high 

Smite thee with leprosy, thou fiend! not man, 

Who would disparage such poor lambs as these, 

(Oh, kiss me, cling to me, my Prdro’s babes, 

Ican no more). [sobs.] 

Gongalves. ismiss her, Sire. 

Tgnez. Nay, nay, _[rapidly. 

We will not leave —the great All-seer knows, 

Who hears me to the world again proclaim, 

(And, may I speak my last, if I speak false) 

I am the Infante’s wife—thy heir’s —thy son’s— 

And there sits he who, foil’d of his desires 

To stamp me an adultress, for revenge, 

Would kill me and my babes, my — babes, 

And set thy son in arms against thee, 

Gongalves. Cease! 

King. I must hear more. 

nez. Onr Pedro is like thee, 
Woe will betide who harm us. 


And, next, to kill! 


Gongalves. She doth threat; 
O King dismiss them. 
Ignez. Father, King, in one! 


Dismiss thy false advisers. Here I stand, 
A weak, lone, woman ’gainst a band of men; 
A mother trembling for her sweet babes’ lives; 
A wife without her husband; one that’s wrong’d, 
Before a dread tribunal where she sees 
Her pluim’d wrong-doer plac’d beside her Judge. 
I plead at disadvantage such as ne’er 
O’erwhelm’d a helpless female. 
King. You plead home. 
Ignez. I plead not for myself, but these, and him 
W hose love is adoration—whose despair 
(Let it not loose to rend ye, Thoughtless Men! 

To the three Cuunsellors, 
Were Frenzy drunk with blood—I fear not death, 
But I do fear, for these, the orphan’s doom, 
And madness past redemption, for their sire. 
Dismiss thy false advisers — [pauses] 

for a space, 


j Let the King beware. 
Ignez. The King is not afraid: the King is fam’d 
A brave man, as the Moorish widows mourn, 
Most formidable, doubtless, I appear, — 

A mother with her babes; a timid wife; 

A datghtér, suppliant at her father’s knees: 


Ye are afraid: your,ruler scorns to fear 

King. ‘Tis reasonable, Bias 

Ignez. Pity, in his breast, 

Shows valour merciful. Look up, my gems, 

Your grandshire yields us privacy, ! 

King. *Tis averr'd, ‘ 

Thy love for Pedro would affect the Crown, | 

And thrust aside succession, 

Ignez. Who is he 

The king of lies hath enter’d, to destroy 

Thy peace and ours?—Gongalves! whom I charg’d 

And charge again, with treason to the throne, 

In plotting to seduce, and, now, to crus 

The Heir-Apparent’s wife—a simple thing, 

So happy in her Pedro; unto whom 

He is the world, and all for which she’d live; 

Could she persuade him to renounce his claim, 

And lift his young Fernando next to thee, 1 

She would rain tears of ecstasy, and fly 

With her soul's idol, and her being’s stay, 

To blessed privacy, which none should share, 

And none, till death, invade. ery 

King. Ignez, you conquer! all shall yet be well. . 

Ignez. Oh, could’st thou see how like to God 
they grow et 

Who help the helpless —smile, my charmers, smile! 

Thou would’st believe me when I look my thanks, 

And have not words to pour them, Once again, 

Give all thy benediction. Oh, my King, 

My Father, let me kiss thy gen’rous hand; 

sk thou, now, wilt shield us, take more 

ee aay 

Of those who have assail’d us, and belied, 

Than to censure — Best fountain of our strength! — 

They serve thyself with loyalty—if so, 

Forget their wrongs to us, and let them thrive.” 


This is followed by a soliloquy of ‘between bixty 
and seventy lines from that serving man, Whois 
here and there and everywhere. | He is; howevet, 
as usual, watched by spies; and mrt te 4 
some information to the audiénce; he ia taken’ 
custody by somebody called a- watcher, and; to out 
great comfott, we hear no'more of him. | ' 

In the following scene Gongalves' works Mes 
the vacilating King to consent to the ‘destruction 
of Ignez, which is mana almost on the re; 
with such horrible circumstance as may only be 
paralleled with the murder of Nancy by Bill Sykes 
in Oliver Twist. The Cavalier, her brother, 
arrives but in time to avenge her by the death of 
Goncalves, The King dies; we do not know why; 
and Dom Pedro clasping his childrén to his boson; 
the curtain drops. ToAGD TOES 

There is material here forthe mai 'stofy of @' 
good play; but an under plot connected with thé 
other is absolutely necessary ‘for pr. Hd 
much that is mere make-weiglit, and’ that: 
harm rather than service to the whole, We are 
surprised that the author is not aware that the besé 

lay would risk a failure by ragiecren Song Hye 97 
oquies to third or fourth ‘rate ‘sictors;' his 
serving man and his Cavalier Poppet gree nf 
by no other; while his Countéss:dould ‘hardly’ 
expected to have a sufficient supporteri\A : 
author must always keep im’ mind that théfe is 
never more than three or four ‘tolerable -aetorsfoF 
tragic purposes at one theatre, ahd so arténge that 
the ele sins of his play shall fall’ into their 
hands. 
whose elocution was beneath mediocrity, ‘would 
tire the patience and spoil ‘the good Humour of an 
audience. There is much, however, in this play 
that, from deficiency of interest ‘in. itself, would 
defy the best acting’ to render “if ntttavtl¥e’on the 
stage. i 198 OW 2 TST et 
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other for frésh ‘air; and the Haymarket put forth 
the following:—“ The public is respectfully in- 
formed that the theatre is thoroughly ventilated on 
the latest and most improved scientific principles,” 
Now, notwithstanding all these announcements, I 
must say I am rather sceptical as to facts, Mon- 
siour Jullien is of course at present hors de combat, 
but should he reappear in some fresh quarter, per- 
haps he would kindly explain what his Italian 
process is; or perhaps Mr. Webster might order 

is secretary to send an account of these “ latest 
and most approved scientific principles ;” the public, 
no doubt, would be much indebted. What, how- 
ever, is the real state of the case? The principles 
of ventilation seem not to be understood, Every 
house, every public building you enter, gives | 
lamentable proof of this. Dr. Reid has failed in | 
elucidating the mystery, and Mr. Barry, who is to 
succeed him at the New Houses of Parliament 
has not yet, made up his mind in the matter; he 
thinks! only he shall be able to conquer the diffi- 
culties. . Now, seeing that there is no system 
positively known, I must confess I don’t see how 
hé metropolitan theatres should so suddenly have 
solved the mystery. I am in the habit of attend- 
ing the theatres, and to me it certainly is a draw- 
back; the’ pestilent atmosphere I am obliged to 
inhale, when I go for the purpose of enjoyment. 
If any of these managers would only favour the 
peblic fh their plans, I am sure they would 
éserve ‘the thanks of the community; but I am 
séeptical. I find.all the theatres as ill ventilated as 
they, ever ‘were; I have not discovered any the 
least improvement, notwithstanding the announce- 
ment. ‘bu, Sir, you would be doing a service, if 
you wotld call the attention of the architect of¢he 





Covent Garden alterations to this important sub- 
jéctjiand,endeavour to instil into him the necessity 
of attending toithis,.so essential to the comfort of 
all play-goers,; Let him not omit to add to the 
other, doecorations,.which, are so plentifully pro- 
thised; some little system of ventilation, if he has 
one, and I feeliassured the public would be more 
grateful.to him for this than for anything else he 
may, do in the interior, and no one would feel more 
really. the blessing than 
vise yan eo Your humble servant, 


#9 








$it+-I. do. not quite agree with the writer of the 
arti¢le onthe descriptive power of music, in which 
heendeayours to! make out that music is not in 
itself descriptive, but always requires a description 
to ‘make ,;it, intelligible, for I contend that words 
may bé written.for music just the same as music is 
wren ia words; ‘and,.in proof of my assertion, | 
‘bring forward: the following anecdote told of 
andél:— Doctor Morrell, who. composed orato- 
rios; for ;Mx...Handel, once took the liberty to 


suggest, to. him, ,in the most respectful manner, 


phat the musie he had composed to some lines of 
bis, was, quite.contrary to the sense of the passage; 
instead,.of taking the, hint, he looked upon the 
advice.as Anjurious.to his talents, and cried out, 
‘What! you;teach, me music!—the music is good 
z 4: d—n. your words. Here,’ said he, playing 
on. theharpsicord, ‘ are my ideas, go and make your 
words to them.’”, This, I think, bears me out in 
saying that. music does not always require a 
written description. 

-o. 1) Ttemain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

zilg.« 1 A. Lover or Music. 
‘(The mere-petulant observation of a passionate 
man, as. Handel is known to have been, does not, 
as far as we see, in the least affect the argument. 
—Ep.] 

Sir—Your excellent articles and remarks upon 
the present .state’ of theatrical’ I’ Have read with 
much pleasure from week to week, and as a lover 
of that le, but.now, alas! lost and. almost 
jion, I may be permitted to offer a 
tions, which, I trust, will ‘not be deemed 
portance’ to yourself than to the rest of 

sijglione 
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so long suffered our immortal Shakspeare to Jack | Scot did! "which last quotation may be intended 
a national tribute; and I trust that the time is at | as a paraphrase of Byrgn’s words, but is a horrible 
hand to awaken them to a sénse of that duty to | mangling of— ; 
the man whose works they are but too proud to At 
quote in the pulpit, the bar, and the senate, To rive what Goth, and Turk, wnd Time hath’ spared./** 
At the present time, the proposition of a classica Yet, let that pass; the note very plainly proves 
monument to our idol bard would, I doubt not | that the» Parthenon for it (is of *that Byron 
meet with hosts of supporters, and, were two o1’ | speaks—-is meant, » Kvensif owe sabstitite.* Pan- 
three spirited persons to take the matter up, such | theon” for “ Parthenon,” the matter is pot at.all 
a work of art might soon be carried into effect.) mended, except thatthe mistake. is, somewhat 
But it may be argued, how is the expense to be | less grotesquely absurd; because, sd far from the 
defrayed? This, of course, could only be done by | “ finest columns,” or any columns whatever having 
subscription; the means being simply these: T would | becn taken from any ancient edifice for the Balda* 
propose that every theatre in the three kingdoms | quino at St. Peter's, it is well known that ‘that 
should be open one night, and the proceeds be | piece of rococo or architectural design—the work of 
varried to a fund for the purpose. That the | Bernini - has four bronze columns, with twisted 
principal tragedians, &c., throughout the kingdom | shafts, the metal for whieh—not. the columns 
(especially those whose present fame have rested | themselyes ~ was, according ‘to current tradition, 
solely on their Shaksperian efforts), should unite | plundered from the Pantheon, According to tra- 
for one night only at the various theatres, and give | dition, too, the pasquinade aboye: mentioned alluded 
such a performance in it as is not to be seen in the to the two beltries stuck up on the portico of the 
present day. ‘To do this there must be no starring | Pantheon with the view of embellishing it. 
(which is the bane of acting), but every performer | With regard to Soane’s ex-cathedra opinions, 
for that night must be above mediocrity. By pro- | promulgated in his lectures, some of them do not 
per management, on appeal to the publie, and by | at all agree with his own practice; for, though he 
such a combination of talent, £10,000 might besoon | objected to Caryatides, atties, over ‘orders, and 
realised; and a like amount, I doubt not, would be | columns in the interior of buildings, he did notatall 
soon raised by private sources for so laudable a| scruple to make use of them in his own buildings 
work; of course it is presumed that every manager | and designs. In fact, he seems rather to have had 
and actor gives his services gratis on this occasion. | « predilection for Caryatides,, and was, perhaps, 
We might also expect that the admirers of our | therefore willing to reserve to, himself the  privi- 
great bard on the other side of the Atlantic would | lege of employing them. So, too, with regard to 
not be behind in so noble a task. Such a work | columns internally,—which. are, by-the-bye, Jin 
could not fail to arouse and stimulate the lovers | some cases, indispensably necessary,—he, had re- 
of that great genius, and it would be the means of | course to them very frequently, and sometimes 
giving to the British drama a bright restoration, | svowedly for mere decoration,—-to small columns 
and an everlasting fame, for instance, to give importance to. internal door- 
If, Sir, in these few remarks there is anything | ways, as in the couneil-room at the Board of 
worthy of being further considered, I shall be | Trade. 
happy to communicate with you, and sugeest a 
few preliminary hints. 


“* But most the modern Picts ignoble boast, 


Nay, he did not scruple to employ. even 
rustication; that is, the imitation of sith jointod 
masonry, in internal situations. 
Yours respec Lully, If Mr. ‘Tite’s notes refer, as it may, be presumed 
Newington, December 9, 1846. they do, to the most striking parts of Soane’s Lec- 
[We fully agree with our correspondent, and | tures, there can have been very little at all striking 
would be happy to aid, by every means in our; or original in them; nothing beyond that. sort. of 
power, the realization of the proposal contained in | general elementary instruction which is to be 
his letter. An interview on the subject might be | obtained from books that can be far better studied 
arranged,— Ep, | ‘ at home. Soane was. too discreet, to distlaa, tp 
—_——. the uninitiated his own genuine arcana ;, other 
Str—Having understood that S. C. H. intends | wise, he would, doubtless, have, devoted at least 
shortly to put up for sale all the pots, pans, tea- | one lecture to that branch of his art in which ,his 
pots, &e., that he has received for Art-Union | own peculiar forte lay --namely, internal arrange- 
notice, I should feel obliged if you would itiform | ment, contrivance, and effect, including the various 
your readers when it is likely to come off. modes practised by hin, for lighting rooms ,either 
Yours very truly, Firznoy. | through their ceilings, or the wpper, part. of their 
eaaree walls. Inquisitor, 
Smr—Notwithstanding the unwarrantable asser- | ==> Tul i Sbeey OY San) Bis 
tions made by the editor of the Pots and <Pans MISCELLANEOUS, 
Journal, in respect to the proposed free exhibition, a) a P 
I beg to inform you that it has received a most DILAPIDATION OF Byitpines 1X toy Tenre 
friendly welcome from some of the most in-|CPSTURY.—Tt is a part of the Apocalypse that the 
fluential in the land, and that it has met with |J!s¢ should reign a thousand years, and then, comes 
unqualified approbation from numerous first-rate | te consummation of all.things, During the tenth 
artists, whose ready assent to the principle does | CeMtury, Mm consequence of this praia there 
them infinite credit; moreover, in spite of 8. C.H.’s | W8S_ 8h universal expeetation that the world Was 
fatherly and motherly admonitory lectures, it still | about to end, The agitation of, men’s, minds.is 
progresses, and will open in proper time. I pre- deseribed by contemporary writers 2s extreme, 
sume, had this been a bantling of the Puts and; Among other elfects which the expectation pro- 
Pans editor, he would have nursed it with a tender | (teed, was the neglect to. repair their houses and 
care, and not have attémpted to crash the chicken | Chutehes; so that, when the, dreaded. period was 
in the shell, Oxn or Tite Exwimtrons, past, their buildings were found, to be in» most 
dilapidated condition, - The eleventh , century, 
THE SOANEAN LECTURES. | therefore, Was much occupied in building, repairs 
Sim—The Builder has heaped up a singularly-| '"S and beautifying. ence, we know. that.sa 
droll complication of blunders in a single para- | Yory, (ew of gue buildings, can he older, than haf 
graph, where it is said-—‘Soane viewed with | lg of the twelfth, are probable periods tb which 
indignation the destruction of ancient monuments,|, ° ¢_. . : . 
1 | to refer back for many of our most beautiful struc- 
and referred to the pasquinade, ‘ Quod non fecerunt | y jet 
> foo Fates : tures): It was ‘the samte ¢ause’ that énrichéd the 
Barbari fecit Barbarini; applied to one. of that ened 1 ete Page erful. (Méa‘e +. 
family, who took some of the finest columns of | CRETE, AIK! Made } 80 POWTER, Sara expertin 
the Parthenon to build the Baldaquino of St.| the day of Jeg ee TLS 
Peter's,” That “Parthenon” is not a mere error 


OrkESTES. 











mistake of the writer, is yery, eyident trom a foot, | — ts a - “Declles ecat ° Bife of “ Conta bhe, 
note, wherein it is observed; —* Byron’s paraphrase | Prag chee " ¢deit 








ih ey have! 


of those lines (meaning, I presume, the pasquinade),| * Nos if wo recollert rightly, the. etary goes: hat ron 
* bask aniy yy) a3 Te | paraphrased the pasquinade b awling on the non 
in application to al in, will be remembered | ea? Win: xetcraben to Lokd Bloke 

L10 ® I" yt PET CUE , ' 6 Lord in’s removal of the sculp- 
‘by our readers; What the Goth Would ‘not do the tures, ‘* Quod non fecerunt Gothic Seotne Secit.” . 















their sins by granting ‘away their éstates ‘(which . 
of the press, instead of Pantheon,” but,a solemn | would not niuely longer be of use to then or their > 
. ? be “i 
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THE FINE ARTS’ JOURNAL. 








Delacroix, the French colourist, par 
veellence, has finished the decorative painting in 
the library of the Chamber of Peers. It is not a 
fresee, but an oil painting on joined canvass, The 
* taject is Pagan, and is composed of four groups, 
none of which may be noticed Homer, Virgil, 
Jlorace, Lucan, Dante, and Ovid. To the left of 
the poets are Alexander, Aristotle, Apelles, 
Socrates, Alcibiades, and Aspacia. To the right 
(Cincinnatus, Cato, and Marcus Aurelius. It has 
evacted all the science of the colourist to remedy 
the insufficiency of light, which is still an obetacks 
tu a satisfactory examination of the work. 


en 


ON DITS. 

That Messrs. Rothschild are the real speculators 
in the Covent Garden Italian Opera schism. 

That Messrs. Cavallini and Raboni, who were 
engaged by Mr. Lumley, have broken off the 
tr aty, not being able to come to terms. 

That Jenny Lind is, after all, to appear at her 
Majesty's Theatre, 








aS Tre 


NOTICE. 
THE OFFICE OF 
THE FINE ARTS’ JOURNAL 
18 REMOVED TO 
No, 12, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, 
STRAND, 
Where Advertisements, Books for Review, and all 
( mmunications for the Editor are requested in 
tuture to be forwarded. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
« ALovanr oy rue Fine Arrs.”—It must be appa- 
rent that we could not publish the directions of the 
persons alluded to, but a list is kept at the Royal 
A ademy, and a reference may be had on applica- 
tiun to the porter. The terms for private utten- 
dance are from one to two shillings an hour. The 
parties are, in general, well-conducted and stead 
individuals. There is no opportunity for ne 
study but in the ertist’s own studio, or at an Aca- 
wemy. Never at the home of the sitter. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





((ALIG LAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
manuiucwured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church 
Bireet, Spitaltields, London. 

Pencils have heen invented by E. Wolff 
the expenditure of much time and labour. 
They ere the result of many experiments; and every 
that ingenuity and experience could suggest has 
made to ensure the highest degree of excellence, 
end the Profession may rely upon their being all that can 


are perfectly free from grit; and for richness of 
depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of 


Jand Lead that can be obtained at the present time, and 
eve infinitely superior to every other description of Pencil 


le will also recommend themselves 

who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of 
importance or recreation, by their being little 
more than half the price of uther Pencils. 


BH. HM, HHH, 4B, B, BB, F, FF - 4s. per dozen. 
BBB - - + += 


. 8. ” 
e - e © ° ° ° }2s. a 
An allowance on every Gross purchased by artiste or 
t-echers. 


May be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, book- 
ectiers, &e. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the 
reeelpt of postage stamps to the amount. 

CAUTION.— To prevent imposition, a highly-finished and 
embossed Protection Wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put 
e of Pencils. Each Pencil will be stamped 
: Doth sides, “ Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff and 


i 
i 
i 





| Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in 


ee 


es 





_ JULLIEN’S ALBUM FOR 1847. 
MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT, OR 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 

* his Musical Annual for!847 is now published,and is by 

far the best work of the kind that has ever appeared ; it con- 

tains no less than thirty pieces of vocal, and fourteen of 

instrumental music, the greatest part of which have never 

before been published, the copyrights having been pur- 

chased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with 

the view of rendering it immeasurably superior to any of its 
predecessors. 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those 
pieces only whose decided success has induced M. Jullien, 
at the request of numerous influential patrons, to include 
them in this selection. 

The Mlustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed 
Covers, Title, and Dedication Pages, include 


Two Magnificent views of the interior of Govent Garden 
Theatre, the one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited 
in that splendid arena on the occasion of M. Jullien’s Grand 
Bal Masque; the other, a view of the Theatre taken during 
the Concerts, the grouping of the Figures in both Views 
exhibiting the audience in a manner at once life-like and 
elegant. To those who have visited the Theatre on either 
occasion the Album will form a delightful Souvenir, and to 
those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an 
accurate idea of the gorgeous scene. 


A splendidly-coloured Portrait of the celebrated danseuse 
—_ Frora Fasnt, in the admired Pas “ La Casti- 
gliani.’ 

An Orizinal Subject “ Tue Fortune Teiuer,” Ius- 
trating Baker’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALbuM has been 
under the active superintendence of J. Brannarn, Esq., 
whose pencil only has been employed in its production. 


Nothing more need be said in favour of the musical de- 
partment of this ALnum, in proof of its vast superiority 
over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 


Europe, viz., Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti, Rubini, Roch- 
Albert, Holzell, Goldberg, Schira, Schulz, Steepel, Duprez, 
Jose Gomis, Masarnau, Maretzek, Balfe, Jullien, Hatton, 
Bairet, Alexander Lee, Kcenig, Knight, Baker, Farmer, 
Linley, Lake, Fitzball, Mould, Hurrey, Forest, Desmond 
Ryan, Albert Smith, &e., &c. 


It will thus be perceived that in addition to the latest 
compositions of the best English Composers, the ALBUM 
will contain some of the newest and most popular pro- 
ductions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that 
are now attracting the attention of the Continental dile- 
tanti. 


Price 18%. and 218,.—To be had of every respectable music- 
seller in the Kingdom. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, Regent STREET, AND 45, KING STREET. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC for Christmas.—In consequence 
of the immense demand for copies of JULLIEN’S ALBUM 
for 1847, a second edition is now published, with several 
important additions, including the British Army Quadrille 
and American Polka, Jullien; the Hyacinth Waltz and the 
German Polka, Kanig; Adrienne Valse end La Fin du Bal 
Galop, Barret; the whole of which have been played with 
the createst success during the late series of concerts. 
Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, Regent Street, and 45, 
King Street. 

NEW SONGS :—Vene'ian Serenade, Come o’er the Sea, 
Roch Albert; the First Lesson and the Preference, Balfe; 
the Fortune-teller, Baker; and O Meet me in the Flowery 
Dell, Hatton, The above five songs, which have been sung 
nightly with the greatest success by Miss Birch during the 
past series of concerts, are now published for the first time 
in JULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1847. This work, in addition 
to the above, contains nearly 50 pieces of the newest vora’ 
and instrumental music, which, if purchased separately, 
would cost nearly £6. Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, 
Regent Street, and 45, King Street. 


KENIG’S JOURNAL for the CORNET-a-PISTONS 
and CORNET and PIANO.—The Seventh Number of this 
celebrated work is now published, and contains. in addition 
to the most admired moreenux of Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, 
Herold, Mozart, Donizeiti, Cimarose, Auber, Halevy, Ke, 
Roildieu’s Air Varié and Jullien’s clebrated American 
Polka. Price, Cornet Solo, 28. 6d ; Cornet and Piano, Ss. 
~Jullien’s Royal Conservatory of Music, 214, Regent 
Street, and 45, King Street. 


KENIG'S CORNET CLASSES.—Herr KCZNIG bas the 
honour to announce that, for the converience of those who 
cannot take lessons during the day, he is now forming 
EVENING CLASSES for Instruction on the Cornet-a- 
piston, to commence on Monday, the 7th instant, from Six 
till Eight o’clock, and to be continued every Morday and 
Thursday e¥ening during the months of December and 
January.--Terms for the course of lessons, £353. Pup'l's 
names received at the class rooms, Jullien’s Royal Musical 
Conservatory, 214, Regent Street, 





_—————— 


Just published, price 1s. 
[Pst Ress -—THE CONSEQUENCE OF 
CAPITAL, with some suggestions for the Establish- 
ment of a Refuge from the Extremity of Destitution fur the 





by Henry Calton Meguire. 
163, 


QFFICES for the NEGOTIATION of 
ASSURANCES on LIVES and PROPERTY, Sale and 
Purchase of ANNUITIES, REVERSIONS, and other 
Interests; also, LOANS ON SECURITIES, and for 
INVESTMENTS IN FREEHOLDS, LEASEHOLDS, 
STOCKS, and SHARES, 
11, Poultry, City, and 22, Pall Mall, West End. 
DONALD BROWN, Manager. 





TENNANT, (Successor to S. Mawe), 149, 

e STRAND, LONDON, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Ornamental Works of Art for the Drawing-room, Library, 
and Dining-room: consisting of 

ITALIAN ALABASTERS, 

A superior assortment of Groups and Figures made ex- 
pressly for J. T., and exact copies of the Adrian, Medicean, 
Borghese, and Warwick Vases; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistery, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio's 
Tomb, and a great variety of smaller articles, 

Glass shades of all sizes and di ions for Alabaster and 
other delicate Ornaments. 


BLACK MARBLE AND DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNA~ 
INTS. 





Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of 
the finest quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing- 
room Tables, library Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi 
Candlesticks, Spell-holders, Tripods, and a great variety 
of Vases, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied from the 
antique. 

Correct copies of Banke’s Obelisk, with Greek Inscription; 
the Obelisks at Heliopolis and at Zan. 

Marble Paper-weights and Pen-holders. 

THE ROMAN AND FLORENTINE MOSAICS 
Hxve been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. The Tables, 
Vases, Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, Brooches, Crosses, 
and Necklaces, are equal in design and execution to the 
Italian, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne, The Portland 
Vage, and other ornameuts in Bisque China. 

Models of Fonts, Crosses, &c., described by the Cams 
bridge Camden Society. ; 

Busts of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, 
Scott, Byron, and others. These can also be had in white 
composition with glass shades, from 348, to 80s, each. 

An experienced artist is employed to model. Busts from 
life, of a small size, can be executed in white composition, 
from £3 3s. to £5 5s. each. 

Models of Sporting Dogs, Cattle, &e., carved in Derby- 
shire. 

Chatoyant Gypsum Necklaces, Ear-drops, Crosses, and 
Brooches. : 

ITALIAN, FREN7*H, AND ENGLISH BRONZES. 

An assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Figures, 
L etter-weights, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT having Agents in France, Italy, and 
Germany, is supplied with every novelty connected with his 
business : 





(NITIAL ENVELOPES. 
F. C. WESLEY, 168, Strand, keeps on sale Envelopes 
stamped with any initial in all the useful sizes, to fasten 
without wax or wafer. se Bee 
Armorial Bearings, Crests, or Initials, embossed and cor- 
rectly emblazoned on Letter or Note Paper, Envelopes, &e. 
Heraldic and Medallion Wafers made to order. 
Dies Engraved by first-rate Artists. 
Crests, from......++0.108, 
Arms in full, from... .2¢8. 
Books of specimens sent to any part of town for inspec 
tion. Ordeis from the country promptly executed, 


CHEAP LETTER PAPER. 
5 Quires of good Letter Paper for ......0esseeessee- 28. 
5 Quires capital ditto (much approved) for.........-28. Gd. 
5 Quires Superfine large size Counting-house ditto for 8s. 6d. 
5 Quires large Blue Commercial Letter Paper for ....28. 6d. 
5 Quires Good Note Paper for ..... secvccseveee.. 18 
5 Quires Superfine ditto for.....,--ssecerevereeeeel®, Gd, 
5 Quires Cream laid (Palace Quality) ....seee01++0028. 
5 Quires,Cupital Foolscap for...+ s+ ssereseeese+48. G4, 
5 Quires Outsides ditto very good; for. .....++++++ 0628. Bd. 
Enveloyes (capital paper), per 100, note sizes, 6d., 
Fetter BI7€5 cose scene ercceseecreeeeseveeneres a 
Gentleman’s Name Plate Engraved, 2s. 6d. 
One Hundred Superfine Cards Printed, 2s. 6d. 
All kinds of Engraving, Printing, and Bookbl:.ding, executed 
with Neantness and Cheapness. 
Marion’s French “ Foreign Letter Paper.” 
F.C. WESTLEY, 168, Strand (three doors East of King’s 
College.) 








London: Printed by WiLLiaw Warrener Groping, of No. 
2, Smart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St. Giles’-in-the- 
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